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a7 MORNING may be spent very 
| profitablyin the newly-arranged 
stm| Ceramic Court in the Crystal 

#| Palace, atSydenham. TheGreek 
term from which “ ceramic,” 
or, more strictly, “keramic,” is 
derived, was applied to every 
sort of manufacture in which 
plastic clay was used, whether 

bricks or vases. We accordingly 
/ find in this collection the rude 
pottery of the Celts, the Mexicans, 
and the Peruvians; the mortuary 
vases of the Italo-Greeks, and the 
unglazed pottery of Rome, as well 
as the exquisite enamelled work of 
Luca della Robbia, the Majolica 
ware of the Renaissance, and the 
delicate productions of Sévres. In many re- 
spects it is a collection of value unprecedented 
as a public exhibition. There are illustrations 
of a class such as many manufacturers never 
saw before, and which they had not considered 
within the capabilities of the manufacture ; and 
the publicity given to these will be greatly 
influential in aiding the progress of this branch 
of our manufacture. 

Hereafter, we shall hope to see the collection 
made more complete with regard to terra-cotta 
as applied to architectural decoration, the study 
of which could scarcely fail to produce good 
results. Taste gives value to the commonest 
material. A pound of clay touched by a cunning 
hand is made worth much more than that weight 
of gold. As an enthusiastic Frenchman of the 
beginning of the last century wrote of Fayence 
ware,— 


* Mieux que lor elle garde et sa forme et sa grace, 
Sur l’argile jamais la couleur ne s’efface : . 
Non, le temps qui détruit la pierre et le métail, 
Ne scauroit altérer ni l’azur, ni |’émail.” 






Let us look at the modern art a little histori- 
cally. When the Crusaders had taken Majorca 
in the twelfth century, they brought Moorish 
pottery into Italy, and porcelain plates, part of 
the spoil, are found decorating the facades of 
buildings in Pisa and elsewhere. No attempt 
to produce similar pottery was made for a long 
time : the earliest specimens of Majolica made 
in Italy belong to the fourteenth century. 
Coloured plates of earthenware were made at 
Pesaro about that time, for the express purpose 
of decorating the fronts of churches. It was at 
the end of this century that Luca della Robbia, to 
whom ceramic art is greatly indebted, began his 
experiments. Luca was born in 1388, and was 
one of the sculptors employed on Giotto’s 
Campanile, at Florence. Ultimately he gave 
up working in marble and bronze, and devote 
himself wholly to terra cotta. His frieze of The 
Singers, in another part of the Crystal Palace, 
is of itself sufficient to give him fame as a 
sculptor. The improvement in ceramic art intro- 
duced by Luca della Robbia, consisted in the use 
of a thin opaque glaze in place of the old clay 
veneer. The glaze was produced by tin and 
sand, with a small quantity of antimony and 
other metals. His nephews carried out his 
process to the sixteenth century, and when 
they died, or soon after, the process was for- 
gotten. 

An artist known as Maestro Giorgio initiated 
& series of processes which greatly benefited 
the art. “Their chief peculiarity,” says Mr. 
Wyatt, “is that of a very simple body, covered 
with tin enamel, and floated over with a white 


painted a design, the draperies of which glow 
with a brilliant ruby colour, the secret of the 
preparation of that pigment being known only 
to himself. On the completion of the painting, 
the whole was frequently covered with a strong 
colourless glaze, almost identical in appearance 


terra-cottas of Luca and Agostino della 
Robbia.”* The son of Master Giorgio carried 
his father’s processes to a yet higher perfection. 
Giorgio’s, and similar wares, attained their 
greatest degree of popularity between 1520 and 
1560, when the designs of Raffaelle and Julio 
Romano were transferred to plates and dishes. 

The collection of M. Soulages, of Toulouse, 
which has been obtained for this country at the 
price of 11,000/. by the guarantee of a number 
of lovers of art, will be found, according to the 
report of Mr. Webb, who valued it, to contain 
‘specimens of most of the celebrated potteries 
of Italy: amongst them will be found no less 
than fifty-two plates and dishes attributed to 
Maestro Giorgio, one quite unique, and of 
great value, representing the portrait of Peru- 
gino, after a drawing said to have been furnished 
by Raffaelle to the fabric at Urbino; also 
various interesting vases and cups of the same 
character, one of which is of the rarest beauty.” 
“The Palissy ware, though confined to a few spe- 
cimens, boasts of a ewer or vase remarkable for 
its finish, beauty, and colour; and the like is 
not now to be met with. In every section, in- 
deed, there is something to mark a superior 
character to anything that can be obtained at 
the present moment.” . 


Bernard Palissy, just named, must not be 
overlooked in our sketch: some specimens of 
his ware are in the new Court, and will 
serve to recall the memory of a man of 
rare talents and of great perseverance. Every 
one has heard how that, having spent all 
the money he had borrowed to construct 
a new furnace, he burnt the floor-boards of his 
house and his own furniture, to carry on experi- 
ments: and how he persisted, in spite of the 
lamentations, not to say abuse, of his wife, and 
ultimately achieved fame and fortune. Becom- 
ing a Protestant, however, he was thrown into 
the Bastiile, where he died in 1589, at the age 
of ninety. In the fine collection at the Hotel 
de Cluny, Paris, there are numerous specimens 
of the curious and well-known ware more 
especially characteristic of him, which shows 
plates and dishes covered with objects in relief 
and coloured, intended rather as sideboard orna- 
ments than for use, since to eat a dinner off a plate 
occupied by a fish, a snake, a dozen shells, and 
sea-weeds ad libitum, all hard and in high 
relief, could scarcely be convenient at any 
period. : 

Palissy was a naturalist, it should be noted, 
and moulded his works from nature. He ad- 
hered scrupulously, too, to the shells, reptiles, 
and plants of the Paris basin. At the sale of 
the Bernal collection, one of his dishes, 12 
inches across, with a lizard in the centre, was 
sold for 162/.! This might have comforted his 
wife in her distress, if she could have fore- 
seen it. 

Majolica ware now brings fabulous prices. 
Plates have been thought cheap at 50/. a-piece, 
and a dish, 152 inches in diameter, was knocked 
down at the Bernal sale for 142/. It is true 
this had the metallic lustre, and bore the mark of 
Maestro Giorgio, the artist. Think of a Sévres 
cup and saucer being worth 160/. and a small 
vase and cover, 871/. 10s.! At all events, these 
were the sums paid for two such lots at the 
same sale. Four Sévres vases, not many 
inches high, brought at the sale of the same 
collection, the enormous sum of 3,360/.; and 
the Queen has three small vases, for which a 
dealer once told us he would willingly give 








Blaze, on which, in free colours, the artist 


* “Tndustrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century.” 


with that forming the surface of the celebrated. 


4,000 guineas ! 
a little too fast. 

The first European porcelain manufactory 
was at Meissen, near Dresden, under the direc- 
tion of John Bottcher, originally an apothecary’s 
assistant, at Berlin. It was a little before 
1706 that he discovered the composition of 
porcelain. He was appointed director at 
Meissen in 1710, and succeeded in making 
perfect porcelain in 1715. His life is a romance. 
He is described as keeping his workmen awake 
during experiments in the furnace, which lasted 
three and sometimes four days, by his gay and 
rattling conversation.* The proceedings at the 
manufactory were concealed with the greatest 
care, and every workman was sworn to secresy : 
one of the foremen, however, escaped to Vienna, 
and the secret spread over Germany. 

The French term, Faience, or Fayence, under 
which term Majolica ware was included in France, 
is derived by some from Faenza, in Italy, and by 
others, amongst whom we are disposed to place 
ourselves, from Fayence, in the department of 
the Var, not far from Cannes, in France. The 
authorities on the question, such as they are, 
are quoted by Mr. Marryat in his “‘ Collections,” 

It was only 100 years ago—namely, in 1753— 
that Louis XV. who had become interested in 
the success of a new establishment possessing the 
secret of the composition of Pate tendre, or soft. 
clay, took a share in the concern, and conferred 
on the works the title of the Royal Manufactory. 
In the following year the operations were trans- 
ferred to Sévres, where a large manufactory 
had been erected for the purpose; and in 1760 
the king paid off his partners and became the. 
sole proprietor. The precise admixture of the 
material, which was a vast improvement over 
that of the Italian Majolica ware, engrossed the 
attention of the best chemists of France, and its 
adornment was confided to the best artists. A 
change was now about to be made in the mate- 
rial. A long-pursued examination of Oriental 
china, which was imported into Europe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, led to a 
knowledge of its constituents, kaolin and 
feldtspar ; but it was not till the commencement 
of the eighteenth that the proportions in which 
these were mingled, and the sources from which 
similar materials could be procured, were deter- 
mined. Manufactories were then established in 
Dresden and Vienna. Accident showed that 
there was a good supply of kaolin at Saint 
Yrieix, in France; and in 1768 the fabrication 
of porcelaine dure was established at Sévres, and 
soon superseded altogether the porcelaine tendre. 
Maintained at the cost of the state, and pro- 
secuted solely with a view to the credit of the 
couutry, works of great beauty and value have 
been produced there. , 

The exhibition of the specimens comprised 
in the collection at Sydenham cannot fail to 
aid materially the progress of English manu- 
facture in a branch of art which has of late 
years made important advances. Many of 
the works are of a character rarely if ever 
submitted to public inspection, and which 
have hitherto been confined to the cabinets 
of the connoisseurs. Their almost fabulous 
value, and the fragile nature of their material, 
made it a matter of doubt whether such a col- 
lection could be formed; but this has been 
accomplished by the assiduity and management 
of Mr. Thomas Battam, and it affords a gratify- 
ing proof of the growing disposition on the 
part of collectors of rare works of art, to allow 
the educational influence they possess to be 
made available for the purposes of national 
improvement. 

The Court itself is divided into two compart- 
ments, which are thus appropriated : — The 
inner space, which is on the terrace side of the 
building, is devoted to an historical collection 


We are getting on, however, 








* Marryat’s Collections tovards a History of Pottery and 
Porcelain. Murray. 
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of Pottery, chronologically arranged. The! 
outer space, opening on the nave, contains a| 
selected epitome of the finest works of various 
manufactures, so grouped as to present their 
beauties and peculiarities most favourably. The 
historical collection contains examples of the 
ancient and modern pottery of Peypt, of the 
early Etruscan ware from Chiusi, lent by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, and Italo-Greco and early 
Peruvian, from the collection of Arthur Ander- 
son, Esq. 

The examples of the Italian Majolica are very 
numerous and valuable. They illustrate the 
manufactures of Pesaro, Castel Durante, Faenza, 
Gubbio, and Urbino ; in the works of Andreoli, 
Maestro Giorgio, Orazio Fontana, Patanazzi, 
and others. The specimen of the gold and ruby 
lustres of the inventor, Giorgio, are of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy. The greater portion of 
these examples are from the private collection 
of Mr. Isaac Falcke. 

There are also examples of the enamelled 
ware of Lucca della Robbia, an interesting 
series of the stone pottery of the Rhine (four- 
teenth century), and illustrations of the works | 
of Bernard Palissy. 

An interesting series of the early pottery of 
Staffordshire, lent by the committee of the 
Stoke-upon-Trent Atheneum, will be arranged 
in a few days. 

In porcelain, the examples include those of 
the Oriental era, illustrated by vases and miscel- 
lancous articles, lent by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lady Rolle. One pair of vases, about 
5 feet high, lent by Mr. David Falcke, are very 
important works; as is also a large vase of 
Oriental enamelling on copper. 

Porcelain of Persia; Bottcher’s first porcelain, 
made at Meissen (red) ; and that subsequent] 
produced at Nymphenburgh, will also be found. 

The French commence with examples of the 
first soft porcelain of St. Cloud, Chantilly, 
Sévres (both soft and hard), Tournay, Cour- 
belle, and Angouléme. Lady Molesworth has 
lent several valuable examples of Capo di 
Monte, Nymphenburgh, Dresden, and Chelsea 
porcelain. 

Let us now look specially into two or three 
of the cases which illustrate more particularly 
those portions of the history of the art we have 
sketched. 

Of Dresden china there are numerous valuable 
examples, in groups of figures,—birds life size— 
and vases. It will be observed that the figure 

ainting of the Marcolini period is especially 

ne. ‘The group of Apollo and the Muses is a 
very important example of this manufacture. 
So is the group representing the Temple of Bac- 
chus, with figures of Bacchus and Ariadne, and 
Fauns, formerly used as a plateau upon the 
tables of the Electors of Saxony. 

Of the Vienna work there are some examples 
wherein the figure painting is of high ne 
The gilding in some of these specimens, both as 
to style and its peculiar manipulation, stands 

. quite alone in its excellence. Some of our 
leading manufacturers should study this work 
and turn it to account. We are aware that 
gilding so executed must be costly, but we feel 
assured that, produced with equal success, it 
= find purchasers. It is surely worth the 
trial. 

The Berlin specimens display figure painting 
of great merit,—highly elaborated. It is in 
this respect that we fail comparatively. Our 
material and our glaze are as good, but we 
cannot command artists for the painting. 

St. Petersburgh supplies a pair of very large 
vases, more than 3 feet high, presented by the 
Grand Duchess to Lady Kolle, by whom they 
are lent. ‘These exhibit painted subjects of con- 
siderable merit ; doubtless, however, the pro- 
ducts of artists from Sévres. 

Of the Sev~es manufacture there are numerous 
works of the very highest class and value, in- 
cluding the pate fendre of old Sévres. The 
figure paintings, portraiture, and jewelled de- 
signs upon this ware, from the collection of 
General the Hon. Edward Lygon, are of the 
rarest excellence. Compare them with the 
best of the recent works in England, good as 
these are, and the great beaut of the former is 
made more apparent. Mr. David Falcke has 
lent several pieces of the celebrated service of 
pate tendre, executed at Sévres by order of 





Louis XVI. and exhibited at the Féte of 
Versailles in 1783. The figure painting is by 
Popon and Guet. Corresponding pieces are in 
the possession of her Majesty, at Windsor 
Castle. Several of the plates exhibited cost 
250 guineas each. General Lygon’s larger 
dish would probably fetch 600 or 700 guineas. 
The smaller dish, jewelled Sévres, is a most 
brilliant specimen. The little teapot, too, with a 
female head upon it is a gem. 

Some specimens of the Fulham ware and 
Chelsea ware serve as reminders of attempts 
which were not met by the public as they should 
have been, and, aifained with the works of 
Wedgwood, must make all regret that, so much 
having been achieved in England, the art was 
suffered to collapse. 

The manufactory at Fulham, was established 
in 1684, by Mr. John Dwight, an Oxfordshire 
man, who had a patent for certain wares. The 
proprietor at Chelsea, was a silversmith by pro- 
fession: he has left on record a memorial, 
setting forth, that unless the law against the 
admission into England of foreign china other- 
wise than for private use be enforced, any 
attempt to establish a manufactory there, in- 
cluding that at Chelsea, must be ruined. The 
works at Chelsea were established in the middle 
of the last century. Several fine examples now ex- 
hibited will stand comparison with foreign works 
of the same period. One pair of vases, about 
30 inches high, of gros bleu, with gold birds, 
are very remarkable, both for size one sale 
These are lent by W. Pole Thornhill, Esq. 
M.P. The gilding in the Chelsea specimens 
is very good. 

Then we find some examples of Zarly Wor- | 
cester—a manufacture which also takes a hi: h| 
position. The figure-painting on some of the 
examples is extremely good—fully warranting 
the early fame attaching to this manufactory. 
This fame, judging from the admirable speci- 
mens sent by Messrs. Kerr and Binns, the pre- 
sent proprietors, is likely to be revived and 
extended. Their jewelled ware is of the highest 
class of excellence. In their adaptations of the 
Limoges enamelling upon porcelain, including 
the duplicate of a tazza executed for her Majesty, 
the drawing is admirable. These works are, of 
course, costly: the plates are priced at about 
25 guineas each.* ‘These manufacturers have 
been at large expense in training artists to this 
work, and it is hopeless for them to expect a. 
remuneration unless its excellence receives a 
public acknowledgment. 

The career of Wedgwood, at Burslem, in the 
middle of the last century, was an extraordinary 
one: he brought the art of a Flaxman to bear 
on clay for domestic purposes, and gained for 
his manufacture ‘why died (in 1795) a 
world-wide reputation. Txamine carefully the 
two cases here of what we may call Wedgwood- 
Flaxman ware ; notice the beauty of the designs, 
the grace and elegance of the modelling. Some 
of the cameos are as delicate as if executed in 
wax. There is nothing in the Court more 
purely beautiful than these works, and their 
value commercially is considerable: one of the 
cups and saucers in the collection cost eighty 

ulneas. 

Foremost in the collection of modern works, 
evidences of the successful endeavours which 
have been recently made in England to retrieve 
our position in the art, are the productions of 
Minton and of Copeland, productions whic 
in the Paris Exhibition showed, whatever 
might be the case with respect to the very 
highest branches of the art (for the pro- 
motion of which abroad Government care in 
training and Government subsidies have been 
long applied), that in wares which administer to 
the comfort and enjoyment of the masses the 
English manufacturers were superior. In 1850 
Mr. Minton, to whom pottery in England owes 
so much, was led, by becoming possessor of a 
frieze ascribed to Lucca della Rebbia, to make 
many endeavours to imitate the material, and 
was very successful in his endeavours. He 
exhibits on the present occasion very excellent 
samples of majolica ware, vases, tripods, and 
os inte Mr. Copeland has a vase 5 feet high, 
which, so far as regards the material and the 





* The Shakspeare dessert service, exhibited by the same firm, 
although epen to criticism, demands commendation as a most 





praiseworthy effurt. 





———— 


firing, is an achievement. The service of « 


jewelled ware executed for the Queen i “ 
tiful, and the specimens of gros bleu, 4 
Grecian designs in gold, should not escape 
notice. Amongst the works in statuary : 
lain, the early development of which is me to 
the Art-Union of London, the bust of Clytie 
the full size of the original in the British 
Museum, may be pointed to as a remarkable 
production. 
With a word of praise to Messrs. Ri 

and Bates, for their ordi ware, some of 
which is excellent, and to Mr. Battam for his 
successful exertions in forming and arrangi 
the collection, we must here terminate our 
notice. We have said enough to show that we 
consider this exhibition likely to assist mate. 
rially the progress of Ceramic art in England 
and we commend it heartily to the serious con. 
sideration of manufacturers, the Government. 
and the public. : 








THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue meeting in Edinburgh must be con- 
sidered a successful one. Many valuable 
papers were read, and the temporary museum 
contained a number of rare and interesti 
matters, making all necessary deductions for the 
“Cromwell Pot,” called Bruce’s helmet, and 
the flint musket, exhibited as the identical 
weapon with which Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh 
shot the Regent, in 1573. This may have been 
the musket used in Mr, Angelo Sious’ play, 
founded on the occurrence, but could scarcely 
have been handled by the veritable Hamilton. 

The weak place in the conduct of the con- 
gress was that with reference to the excursions. 
These were ill-managed, and have led to many 
complaints. Without attempting to give any 
connected account of the oraseaiinns, we note 
some of the communications likely to interest 


our readers. Mr. Robert Chambers gave great 


assistance, and hospitality was not wanting. At 
the opening meeting, after Lord Talbot de 
Malahide’s speech, Dr. Collingwood Bruce read 
a paper showing the advantages to be gained in 
practical every-day matters from the study of 
antiquities. “The Romans,” said he, “were 
great builders. Many of their works which 
have come down to our day are remarkable for 
their magnitude and their durability. How 
vast a structure is the Coliseum at Rome—how 
very remarkably do the lofty walls of Rich- 
borough and Pevensey hang together. One 
cause of the durability of their erections is the 
excellence of the mortar which they employed. 
If we had studied their method of making and 
using it, our buildings would not have the ten- 
dency to fall to pieces which they have. I have 
been informed that when the Durham County 
Prisons had been built at very great expense a 
gentleman requested to be locked up in one 0 
the cells, and to be furnished with a piece of an 
iron hoop. Inthe course of an hour he liberated 
himself. This he could not have done if the 
mortar had possessed a proper degree of tena- 
city. The necessities of our present railway 
system have compelled our engineers to Pat 
attention to the subject of mortar, and in 
our great works a material is now used as good 
as that which was prepared by the Romans; 
but a study of antiquities would probably have 
caused the revival of this important part of the 
craft of a builder to have been earlier effected. 
When the station of Hunnum on the wall of 
Hadrian was being pulled to pieces some years 
ago, an eminent architect in Newcastle, ¥ 4 
Dobson, carefully examined the buildings whic 
it contained. He noticed with considerable 
interest the mode in which the flues were 
brought up the sides of the walls from the 
hypocausts below. The hint was not lost upon 
him. He was at the time e d in building 
a house in a damp situation, and he was anxious 


to devise ‘some means of preventing -~ om 


forcing itself through the walls. He a 
eater. FP to subtitle a meg — by , 
of the ordinary wooden s on 

of the main stone wall, leaving a small space 
between them, but tying them together at aa 
vals. The plan answered admirably, and ™ 
adopted it ever since. He named it to Mr. 
Smirke, who also adopted it. 
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ANCIENT EDINBURGH. 


e evening, Mr. Robert Chambers read a 
tad “ The Ancient Buildings of Edinburgh 
pa ane, — ure: 
a the Historical Associations connected with 
them.” Mr. Chambers said Edinburgh was not 
a town of much consequence till the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. Froissart speaks of 
it in 1385 as the Paris of Scotland. He says, 
it did not contain so many as 4,000 houses, 
meaning, beyond a doubt, 400, for it then con- 
sisted of but a single street. No houses of that 
era survive to prove how small, rude, and frail 
they were. Wood continued to be a large 
material in the domestic architecture of our city 
throughout the fifteenth century, during whic 
Edinburgh was gradually becoming a town of 
importance, a frequent seat of Parliament, and 
the residence of the monarch. A house had an 
inner stone fabric, but there was always a 
wooden front 6 or 7 feet in advance, formed by 
ae reg beams. We do not age pos- 
sess in Edinburgh any houses of older date than 
the close of the fifteenth century. About that 
time the Cowgate was building (a name which 
appears to be a corruption of “ Sou’gate,” i.e. 
Southgate), as a new town or suburb for the 
accommodation of the higher classes of people. 
A few of the primitive houses of the Cow- 
= built about 1490 or 1500, still exist. 
hey are the contemporaries of many castles, 
the ruins of which are now scattered over 
the country. The style of door seen in all 
these early wooden houses must be pro- 
nounced greatly superior in elegance to any 
doors given to modern houses either in Edin- 
burgh or London. The next stage of house- 
building gives us the same form, with merely a 
little more elevation and the addition of some 
ornamental work. About 1540, houses were 
three and four stories high. The gallery in 
front of the first floor was usually open. There 
the family could promenade and enjoy the open 
air in privacy and comparative por xd Of the 
wooden-fronted houses of about 1540 we have 
still several interesting specimens, serving to 
recall to us Mary’s reign. There is a fine 
example at the head of the West Bow. The 
covered space in front of the booths is still open 
and used for the exhibition of merchandise, 
though of a humble kind. In this respect, the 
house forms a last surviving fragment of what 
the High-street was, in mercantile respects, in 
the sixteenth century. Three or four specimens 
of this form of house are still to be seen along 
the north side of High-street. The characteristic 
features of all are alike—the strong skeleton- 
work of stone, with the wooden front 6 or 7 feet 
in advance, the outside stone stair projecting 
into the street, and the handsome moulded door- 
way. One handsome specimen opposite the 
head of Niddry-street is worthy of special notice 
on account of its double form. In 1572, when 
the castle and the city were in possession of the 
Queen’s party and beleaguered by the troops of 
the Regent, the exigencies of the people for 
fuel led to the demolition of many of the timber 
buildings. The latest example of houses with 
wooden fronts is in the Netherbow, dated 1600. 


The medizeval custom of putting inscriptions on | 8 


houses was displayed in full vigour in Edin- 
burgh, but not so much before the Reformation 
as after. Having given many interesting speci- 
mens of these, the paper went on to state that 
houses wholly composed of stone, which before 
the reign of Mary had been rare exceptions, 
began after that — to become common. 
Pp 


The earliest r 
wealthy throng es of these were built by 


EARLY SCULPTURED MONUMENTS OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. John Stuart, secretary of the Society of 

A tiquaries of Scotland, read a communication 
On the Early Sculptured Monuments of Scot- 
and.” The paper stated that these monuments 
might be considered the earliest existing expres- 
vt of the ideas, and the most genuine records 
of the skill of the early inhabitants of the coun- 
He referred to the general use of pillars 

. Year ogg of events from the earliest period, 
pat 0 the occurrence of such pillars in Scot- 
— both singly and in circular groups, as 
mi — memorials. The earliest notices fur- 
to us by our national historians serve 


before the time when they were written. Ac- 
cording to Boece, the hieroglyphic figures on 
them were borrowed from Pg a and 
were used by the natives in place of letters; 
and both he and subsequent historians have 
assigned a Danish origin to many of them—an 
idea which is quite repudiated by the present 
race of Danish antiquaries. Mr. Stuart stated 
that the class of stones which he had presently 
in view comprised about 160 specimens. These 
consisted either of rude unhewn pillars, on 
which were sculptured various symbolic figures ; 
of oblong dressed slabs, having crosses and 
other figures cut on their surface; and in a few 
cases of cruciform pillars with sculpture. Of 
those stones between the Dee and the Spey by 
far the larger number were rude pillars, having 
incised symbols without crosses; while in the 
country, on either side, the stones combined 
elaborate crosses with the symbols as well as 
with scenes of varions kinds, exhibiting in many 
cases minute pictures of dress, armour, hunting, 
and other subjects. The symbols, except in 
two cases, were not found in the country south 
of the Forth, and were thus confined to the 
ancient country of the Picts. Mr. Stuart then 
pointed out various points of analogy and dif- 
ference between the Scotch crosses and those 
in Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man. He 
adverted to the striking similarity of the style 
of ornament on the Scotch crosses to that in 
the ancient Irish and Saxon manuscripts, and 
drew the conclusion, that while there were 
many points common to the crosses of all the 
countries referred to, yet those in Scotland 
bore most strongly the impress of Irish art, as 
exhibited on remains of various sorts, — 
in point of date from the seventh to the elevent 
century. 
THE ANCIENT CORONATION-STONE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


On Monday Mr. Joseph Hunter read a paper 
on the Scottish coronation-stone in Westminster 
Abbey, containing various historical incidents and 
charges connected with its reception at London. 
With reference to the genuineness of the stone, 
which had been controverted by some antiquaries, 
he stated his belief that the stone now in West- 
minster Abbey was the ancient coronation-stone 
of the Scottish monarchy, and that it had been 
carried away from Scone by Edward I. 

Some conversation ensued, in which Mr. 
Cosmo Innes referred to the proposal made 
some ages later to restore the stone to Scotland, 
which was resisted by the citizens of London ; 
and Mr. Joseph Robertson and others made 
some remarks on the question whether the stone 
was a throne or a pedestal for inauguration, the 
words in the ancient chronicle, “on which the 
kings were se¢,” being rather ambiguous in this 
respect. 

EDINBURGH CASTLE BEFORE 1573, 


Mr. Robert Chambers then read a paper on 
Edinburgh Castle as it existed before the siege of 
1573. He said that in the present Edinburgh 
Castle, under the mask of a modern military 
station and barrack, were the broken and de- 
aded remains of a national fortress and royal 
residence of the old days of Scottish indepen- 
dence. He traced the history of the principal 
old buildings, and showed as far as possible 
what the castle was before the great alterations 
which it sustained in consequence of the memo- 
rable siege of 1573. Previous to that time the 
buildings of the castle were less numerous than 
now, as it showed scarcely any beyond the limits 
of the upper platform of rock or citadel towards 
the east. On the lower and wider platform, 
towards the north and west, there was little 
beyond a wall of defence running along the 
summit of the cliff, with turrets placed at 
intervals, and having in it a postern whence it 
was possible to descend the face of the rock. 
Notwithstanding its limited accommodation, 
however, it appeared to have been proposed in 
1528 to have a garrison of 400 soldiers within 
the castle. On the upper platform were various 
buildings, some of which still existed, while 
others had been demolished in the siege referred 
to, or had given way to more common-place 
structures. At the north-east angle was a 
palace which had been used by successive Scottish 
sovereigns before Holyrood existed. We had no 





only to show that the: se and meaning of 
the sculptured pillars Sad been quite forgotten 





means of tracing this palace to a very early 


date. The saintly Queen Margaret, consort of 
Malcolm Giashan lived in Edinburgh Castle at 
the end of the eleventh century, but none of 
the existing buildings could be safely identified 
as of her time, save the small chapel standing 
detached on the loftiest pinnacle of the rock, 
which, after a long period of neglect, had been 
repaired a few years ago. The massive series 
of buildings which rose from the rock at the 
south-east angle of the upper quadrangle or 
parade square, constituted strictly what re- 
mained of the palace as existing previous to 
1573. The paper concluded with some remarks 
as to the origin of the name of Castrum 
puellarum, or Maiden Castle, given by early 
writers to Edinburgh Castle, a name which was 
common to many ancient ruins both in Scotland 
and England. It had been suggested by the 
late Mr. Chalmers, of Auldbar, that the deriva- 
tion was from Mai-dun, a fort commanding a 
wide plain or district. 

ST. MAGNUS’S CATHEDRAL, ORKNEY. 


Sir Henry Dryden made a verbal communica- 
tion regarding the antiquities of Orkney and 
Shetland, and described various interesting re- 
mains of a very ancient date. He in particular 
referred to the cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirk- 
wall. He described the state of disrepair into 
which it had fallen previous to Government 
spending some thousands upon it a few years 
ago. He then spoke of some differences which 
had arisen between Government and the Burgh 
Council, the latter having now taken the matter 
into their hands, and committed, as the Institute 
must consider, some most barbarous outrages. 
They had entirely screened off the choir from 
the nave, in order to use the former as a parish 
church, the screens closing up the spaces be- 
tween three of the finest arches. They had 
raised the floor 4 feet, thus hiding all the bases 
of the pillars, and had put in a gallery that hid 
the capitals, and the erection of wiich had 
knocked off a good deal of the foliage. 


FRENCH AND SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE, 


Mr. J. H. Burton read a paper “On the 
Analogy of French and Scottish Architecture.” 
No Englishman can take a general survey of 
the baronial residences he meets in Scotland 
without being forcibly struck by some national 
peculiarities which Seon distinguish them 
from the corresponding class of uildings in 
England. The peculiarities are varied, but their 
predominating characteristic is the spiral or 
rocket-shaped turret. I shall not say that this 
is a feature of which English architecture is 
totally divested. The luxuriant beauties of the 
English mansions are the spoils of every school, 
and where the Scots took their examples En- 
glish architects would study. The turret isa 
— architectural device, susceptible of in- 

nite variety. ‘The Gothic turret or pinnacle is 
common both in ecclesiastical and baronial 
edifices, but it is distinguished from our turrets 
by its angularity and its crocketed decorations. 
Some buildings in England show a nearer ap- 

roach to the Scottish turret. For instance, at 

nebworth, in Hertfordshire, the ancestral 
mansion of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s family, there 
are rich polygonal towers terminating in circular 
spiral roofs with that ogee curve which some- 
times but not frequently is seen on the Scottish 
turret. At Wollaston Hall, in Nottinghamshire, 
the angular buttresses swell into circular abut- 
ments with curved spiral roofs, which give them 
a strong general resemblance to some of the 
turrets in Scotland; for instance, to those of 
Pinkie. But it may safely be said that there 
does not exist on the English side of the Border 
even one of these Oriental-looking clustered 
masses of tall chimneys, narrow crow-stepped 
ables, and numerous conical turrets, which are 
found strewed over Scotland from the Border 
to Inverness. While he notices these charac- 
teristics of the baronial residences of a compara- 
tively late age, many of them still habitable, 
the stranger will find that the deserted and 
ruinous castle of the preceding period is often a 
simple, rude, square block, which will remind 
him of the Norman keep or donjon. On inquiry, 
however, he will find that the two are separated 
from each other by centuries, and by radical 
differences both in the external conditions in 
which they arose, and the internal character of 





their architecture. To account in some mea- 
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sure for these two phenomena—for the bare, | parapet was, of course, an available means of|is salt to such a degree that no fish can live 


square towers of the older period ; for the fan- 
tastical, turretted mansions of later times—is 
the object of the scanty notices I have the 
honour to lay before this meeting. * * * 
The most natural primitive shape of a fortress 
is a square block. We find it in the Roman 
Wall, in the Wall of China, in Arabia, and 
among the earliest forms used in Europe. The 
Normans were by no means bigotted to this 
form: in their eager scramble for places of 
strength, they occupied the ponderous tombs 
left by the Romans, and they would have occu- 
pied the Egyptian Pyramids and the Eastern 
mosques for the same purpose had these fallen 
in their way. The French antiquaries seem to 
think that many of the castles of their own 
country were begun by the Normans, and that 
the square Norman tower was hence the legiti- 
mate descendant of the Roman arx or citadel. 
‘Their evidence that some of these were built in 
the Roman cities at a moment of extreme 
emergency for defence against the invasions of 
the barbarians—evidence resting on their use of 
statuary, tombs, and whatever stones were 
available, to strengthen the walls—is exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. It is enough 
here, however, to know that Rome stamped her 
architecture on the details, if not on the struc- 
tural character, of the earliest feudal castles, in 
those characteristics which are called Norman 
or Romanesque work. Such were the earliest 
castles of England. But the fact already alluded 
to in the learned paper of Mr. Robertson is, I 
think, extremely striking and suggestive—the 
fact, namely, that there is not one known speci- 
men of the kind of work called Norman or 
Romanesque—I mean early round arched work 
-—in any baronial remain in Scotland. That 
there never was any of it, it would be prepos- 
terous to maintain, but the tendency of the 
negative evidence is to show that, as the 
cutlets castles of England were planted there 
by the Normans, so the earliest feudal castles in 
Scotland were likewise those that were planted 
there by the Normans in a later age, and con- 


sequently a later style. It is remarkable, in- | as, for instance, the donjons of Guise and Semur. | nomenon; since, to explain this p 
deed, that when one castle—the Goblin Hall of | i 


Haddingtonshire—was built, just a little before 
the event which it is convenient for me to call 
the Scoto-Norman Conquest, the building of 
such an edifice was deemed an incident im- 
ea enough to be commemorated in history. 
am not ie ome to say that there was not 
one castle in England before the Conquest— 
that Koningsburgh, and one or two others, have 
no claim whatever to Saxon origin. But I 
believe that, generally speaking, the residence 
of the Saxon gentleman was the fossed and 
ene arena, with its numerous wooden 
uildings, so well described by Scott in Rother- 
wold, the abode of Cedric the Saxon. The castles 
which started up all over England immediately 
after the Conquest were, generally speaking, the 
simple square tower, without any flanking-work. 
As the simple square tower with round arches 
is the deposit of the Norman conquests of the 
eleventh century, so the screen with round 
towers at intervals, and pointed arches, is the 
deposit of the Norman conquests of the thir- 
teenth century. Thus, our oldest castles in 
Scotland are undoubtedly of the later style of 
Norman-English. The prostration of Scotland 
from the War of Independence, is a matter 
pretty well known in history. There was no 
rearing of costly edifices, whether ecclesiastical 
or baronial, until long after that struggle was 
over. When lairds or chiefs in Scotland were 
again rich enough to build, they had to fall 
back upon the primitive square tower ; hence it 
is that, as I have already said, there are many 
of them throughout Scotland which have a 
neral cttennnl resemblance to the Norman 
eep, but are entirely distinct from it both in 
historical connection and architectural detail. 
The Scottish tower is generally much smaller 
and ruder than the Norman; and it is, of 
course, destitute of those uliar features 
which form the conneeting link between Gothic 
and Roman architecture. It was still of cdn- 
uence to the Scottish laird to have flanking 
defences to his keep. He could not afford the 
princely round towers of the Kdwardian baronial 
period, but he found an economical substitute 


attack from above. At the angle, it was en-| therein; and it is also named “ the 
|larged into a sort of machiculation or bastion. | Lake,” because from time to time 

| This isa common feature in many kinds of | found floating on its surface: it is the limit of 
| defensive architecture, but nowhere is it so} enormous crevice, or fissure of the earth, into 
confirmed and systematic as in the Scottish; which the River Jordan flows, at a level far 
| square towers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- | deeper than the Mediterranean Sea. This 
turies. To see how Scottish architecture again | found sinking of the soil, in an extensive dis. 
emerged from the humble condition, it is neces-| trict of Southern Syria, at sixty miles’ distance 
‘sary briefly to describe historical conditions | from the Mediterranean, is in itself such an extra. 
which would be familiar to every one if our) ordinary phenomenon, that even the persons 
history, instead of being a mere parochial re-| who observed the facts, appear at first to have 
_gister, were written in the Catholic spirit of | had doubts of their own correctness. Lieutenant 
denoting Scotland’s condition among the Euro-| Symonds, of the British navy, in the year 184), 
pean States. After the War of Independence | by a triangulation, definitely fixed at 400 yards, 
| —which it is more just to consider the struggle | the difference of the level between the two seas, 
of the Saxons in Scotland against Norman} The ordinary proportion of the salts con. 
aggression than a national contest—Scotland | tained in the water of the ocean is not more 
| arose, a separate nation, hating England. | than from 4 to5 percent. Various analyses have 
| That metropolitan influence which it would! been chemically effected from 1789 to 1854, by 
naturally have received from the centre of| Lavoisier, Klaproth, Gay-Lussac, Boutron-Char. 
British advancement in London was drawn) lard,andO. Henry, &c.whohavegivento the water 
from Paris. The Civil Law and French! of the Dead Sea a much larger figure,—such as 
feudality were introduced. The Church, the Par-| 14, 26, and even 44 per cent. of saline matters, 
liament, and the courts of justice were French. | In the expedition of 1847, conducted by Lieut. 
‘The Universities were French to the nicest | Lynch, of the United States, some sailors, in 


| peculiarity, and in the remote — of Aber-| two metal boats, went from the Jordan into the 


deen, the fresh students were called Jejeants, | Asphaltite Lake, while in a state of violent agi- 
just as they were in the University of Paris.| tation: they were soon covered with a saline 
everything in Scotland might be said to have | incrustation, of which the pungent acritude 
| become French, except the language and the produced very painful sensations, especially on 
‘national character, and at last the countries | the lips and eyes. 

were deemed so closely united, that it was dis-| The mountains around are composed of enor- 
cussed in Paris, as a matter of business, whether | mous saliferous deposits, and isolated cylindri- 
Scotland should be attached to the crown of|cal blocks or columns of salt are common 
| France, or become an —— for a cadet of | enough to justify the statement as to Lot’s 
| the House of Vallois. It is now necessary to| wife. In the bosom of these mountains of 
cast a glance at the progress of baronial build-| mineral salt,—in the midst of these salt deserts, 
ing in France. The Edwardian form—consist-| one might find more than 200 wives, like her of 
ing of screens and round towers—was there | Lot. 

| very prevalent. But a feature was superadded| During the trip made by Lieutenant Lynch, 
to it, not known in England, by the mounting of | the sea was at night covered by a phosphor- 
lofty cones, sometimes on the round towers, | escent scum, and the waves, when broken, ex- 


| sometimes on the central building. There are | hibited in a sort of sepulchral haze, the dead 
/instances of large separate round towers, on| wood and the lumps of rock scattered along the 


which such cones were subsequently mounted, | shore. This was accounted a remarkable phe- 
horescence, 
Sometimes the cone springs flush from the wall, | there were no microscopical animalcule to be 
sometimes it was raised behind the rampart. | found in the water of the Asphaltite Lake. A 
A aoe example of the latter may be found in | sulphurous smell was, however, often felt, arising 
Holyrood — our latest adaptation from the | not from the waters of the lake, which have no 
French. In its completion by Sir William | odour whatever, but from the sulphurous 
Bruce, it was almost a direct copy from Chan- | springs, and the surrounding marshes. 

tilly, the abode of the Condés. In Paris, there} The navigation of the Dead Sea is very dan- 
were two fortresses of awful notoriety—the | gerous, not merely from mephitic exhalations, 
Temple, built by Hubert, the treasurer of the But from other causes. Very few days passed im 
Order, who died in 1222, and the more recent | this excursion were enough to prove not only 
Bastile. The latter, an excellent specimen of | to the tourists, but to the men of science who 
the Edwardian form as it continued for a long a ag them, that they could soon be 
period in France—retained its original sim-| mortally punished for their rash and daring 
plicity and gloom; but the Temple was deco-| curiosity. On the desolate shores, where the 
rated with a central spire, and a cone on each of , ruins are mouldering of the two impure cities 
its four flanking round towers. The conical | that were annihilated by fire from heaven, the 
form thus became an inveterate feature in the heat is excessive. During the. expedition of 
baronial architecture of France. When flank- | 1847, the heat in the month of April rose to 
ing works of a smaller and less costly character 43 centigrade, in_the shade ; and ‘on the 26th 
than towers were thrown out from the corners | of that month, as Lieut. Lynch states, “at four 
of buildings, they naturally assumed the conical , o’clock in the morning, the thermometer marked 
shape, and thus the French chateau of the six-| 30 degrees. The party was then at a short 
teenth century was encrusted with quantities | distance from the mountain of Usdom, and in 
of the rocket-shaped turrets already referred to. | the presence of a scene of vast desolation. On 
The architecture of our ancient allies when it | the one side was an imposing mass of mine 
reached this form was accurately copied in Scot-| salt, and on the other the barren rocks of 
land, and it is impossible for bnildings to be| Moab. To the south was the salt plain, m 
more like each other than the French chateau | which the Israelites several times defeated their 
“ts the oo of bo heron century and the apne - to _ north, was ~ reco 

ttish mansion of about eighty years later. a purple fog, and covering over 
why Sodom pi Gomona, : The bailey Sune 
oe light was painful to the eyes, an 

SCIENTIFIC MATTERS IN FRANCE. wn simost fposstlile in an atmosphere of flame. 











their sanction to various improvements, of rarified air, nor was there a fish visible im the 
which Doctor Henry Roger, one of the Pro- | mysterious element over which we were moving, 
fessors, has published a succinct synopsis. Some ' and which alone, of all the works of the Creator, 
of these matters are of high interest in England, did not contain a living being.” : : 
and we give a portion of the synopsis. Chemists have tranquilly analysed in their 
The Dead Sea.—An analysis of the water of laboratories the pestilential water wat from 
the Dead Sea was chemically prepared bythe Asphaltite Lake at the cost of such labour, 
M. Boussingault. of such pains, and even of so many lives. — 
An Arab proverb declares, that “any one analyses do not always agree together ; bu 
who loves his life will avoid the risk of moving the differences may be explained by the various 
over this sea.” The caution of this proverb depths at which the liquid was taken, and by 
excited the curiosity of some daring travellers, | the difference of the seasons of the year. 
who determined on exploring it scientifically. most striking results from these researches 








creditable to his ingenuity. The projecting 


It is called “ the Dead Sea,” because its water | experiments, and particularly from those of 





Tue French Académie des Sciences lately gave | Not one bird could be seen passing through the . 
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M. Boussingault, are, besides the considerable 

tity saline matters, the absence of 
nitrates, and the strong proportion of bromine ; 
a cubic yard contained from 6 to 8 lbs. of 
bromide of magnesia. If it ever happens that 
bromine shall be rendered applicable to a great 
extent for industrial purposes, it will be neces- 
sary to go for it to the Dead Sea. 


Engraving on Copper.—Artists practised in 

this branch of science are fully aware of the 
difficulties that, as it were, compromise all 
works of art, which, after they have been used 
for some time, require to be retouched. Those 
inconveniences have been experienced to their 
fullest extent in the labours of the topogra- 
phical map of France. The fact is, that a sheet 
raised at the 40,000th may be placed in the 
hands of the artists who are required to engrave 
for the 80,000th, and then at least two years of 
preparatory labour become necessary: the 
work of the engravers requires from five to 
eight years, with a cost of from 1,200 to 2,000 
francs, so that when the copper-plate is com- 
pleted at a heavy expense, an interval will have 
elapsed, since the last works on the ground, of 
ten years, and frequently more.—And still, as it 
has been remarked by Marshall Vaillant, in a 
note addressed to the Academy of Sciences, the 
objects which ought to be represented by the 
engraving in a topographical map are not 
always as invariable as a painting. The rectifi- 
cations of roads, the opening of railways, the 
digging out of canals, the efforts of industry, 
and administrative modifications, bring about 
continual transformations, which the map ought 
to produce, under penalty of being looked upon 
as old at the dexioh of its birth, and of becom. 
ing useless on the very day of its being distri- 
buted to the public. Thus, at the moment 
when the plates of the map of France appear, 
it will be requ'site to change them ; and, from the 
times of activity and mobility in which we are 
now living, corrections become necessary at 
least once a year. Up to the present period, 
these changes were executed solely from time 
to time and under the pressure of absolute 
necessity. For the future they will be effected 
by a new process, without delay, without trouble, 
and almost without expense ; and this improve- 
ment in‘ the art is due to Mr. George, an en- 
graver in the war depdt. 

As we cannot here enter into the technical 
detail of this new invention, we may say that it 
consists in an extension and perfecting of the 
galvanoplastic process, which has been already 
introduced into the reproduction of the plates 
of the map of France. 

_ By the aid of this improvement, the correc- 

tions are confined to the defective spots; the 
false features are replaced by a metal brought 
mto union, without any force or violent blows, 
without any general alteration of the plate, and 
which adheres in a perfect manner ; the burin is 
not required to re-engrave the part which was 
good at first; the time and the expense are 
reduced to a minimum, and corrections of every 
kind will for the future be looked upon as 
operations as sure as they are easy, in all 
descriptions of engraving. 

Mr. George (we may rely on his minister for 
the facts) has thereby rendered a great service 
to the war depét, to topography, and to the art 
of engraving on metals, whatever may be the 
applications of it. 


The Red of Adrianople.—Some important 
researches of industrial chemistry on the oils 
necessary for the fabrication of the Adrianople 
red, have led M. Pelouze to conclude “ that 
these oils are mixtures of neutral oils with fatty 
raga and that similar oils are equally adapted 
or producing the red of Turkey, either by the 
spontaneous acidification of the oils in the pre- 
— of the matters which accompany them in 
€ grains, or by the direct mixture of the 
neutral oils of commerce and the fatty acids, 
particularly the oleic acid, resulting from the 
manufacture of stearine candles.” 
«cy, 1+ is extremely probable,” adds M. Pelouze, 
t the treatment of certain oils, and more 
be gre of rape oil, by some hundredth parts 
‘i er weight of sulphuric acid, would give 


THE CITY AND ITS STRUCTURES. 


Every great city is characterised by its public 
buildings, more than by the style of its private 
houses. Whatever the condition of Rome, so 
long as the shrines of Peter and the other patron 
saints may stand, it will be sacred, for the 
dignity of successive empires and popedoms 
is consecrated by genius in alliance with high 
art. Cesar, Trajan, Constantine, and the 
pontiffs, — power, wealth, and absolute 
dominion. Pliny, Tacitus, Buonarotti, and 
Raffaelle, with the poets and painters, upheld 
all that can endure of their glory. 


All the principal Italian cities possess such 
monuments for perpetuity. Venice, notwith- 
standing the prostration of an age, is still 
magnificent in her decadence: nearly the same 
may be said of Florence, Milan, Bologna, and 
others. The no less valuable but more able per- 
formances of high art, in paintings, sculpture, 
and of perfectioned taste, may be transferred ; 
but the structures which it took ages to accom- 
plish must remain so long as matter endures ; 
and these, while they breathe, for they do 
breathe, will record the fame of their projectors, 
and instruct posterity in arts to be lost no more. 


Our London, too, has treasures already 
amassed sufficient to qualify a claim to the same 
distinction: the vast and the magnificent may 
not belong to her edifices so truly as the ornate 
and the elegant. St. Paul’s is fairly entitled to 
both ; the old Abbey and the new Palace of St. 
Peter fairly realize much of what human skill, 
taste, and science, can accomplish. We have, 
however, many structures, little noticed, never 
boasted of, which, not being colossal, are little 
observed in the multitude of churches. A 

asser by occasionally glances at St. Mary-le- 
Rtrand : he exclaims, sometimes—pretty ! occa- 
sionally—beautiful! But that is the foreigner. 
How rarely is it asked,—Who is the architect ? 
How few could answer,—James Gibbs! So of 
others in our daily walk. We ask not in St. 
Marylebone who designed their handsome parish 
church: there is no inscription (visible) to 
record the fact that it was Thomas Hardwick : 
the entablatures of Roman remains are inscribed, 
* Imp. Ces. Div. ;” but the names of the real 
founders, of those who planned and executed 
the achievements, are lost. This was not so in 
ancient Greece, for their architects and sculptors 
were (amongst them) hyper-canonized: they were 
reputed demigods. If there is no Pantheon 
here, nor niches reserved for the heroes of art, 
there ought to be an entablature in imperishable 
bronze, to preserve the name of the originator. 


It is impossible to particularize the names of 
all the artists that abound in this great metro- 
polis; still the auto-registration recommended 
would in future evidences assure the old dictum, 
“ By their works ye shall know them.” 

We can stand the test of comparison with 
most capitals as to the number of churches, fine 
public Caildiogs, and monuments contained 
within the precincts of the old city, which 
might, on that account, be deservedly designated 
“La sancta Civita;” but when -we scan more 
closely the huddled position of some, partially, 
very meritorious sacred structures, we find the 
greater part stand between two houses of busi- 
ness, sometimes in close connection with mer- 
cantile stores—the monitor clock projecting 
from the house of God—the crane and its 
pendent hook from that of Mammon! The 
temples indicated are familiar (as to their ex- 
ternals) to the merchants of "Change: who 
knows anything of the internal arrangements ? 
Often have those who glide down the stream, 
in the Daisy and Forget-me-Not, felt happy in the 
contemplation of the varied spires and steeples 
which afforest London’s fog. There is a glory 
in their fantastic aspixations, of which even 
B.-itons may feel proud. The ever graceful 
Bride’s ; the rival Bow ; the S00 Xamry _— 
Dunstan; and then the nameless: perforate 
spires that hold guard in conflict round St. 
Paul’s. Is it possible to fancy for a moment 
that all these shall ever be swept away? To 
do so would be to desecrate the nation. Let 
the steeples stand. 

Towering above the smoke, the majestic dome 








rth to mixtures of neutral oils and fatty acids, 
to the fabrication of the Adrianople red. 


of St. Paul’s is visible from all parts, and when 
there is sunshine, its gilded eross glitters in 


in a right line. This edifice is not, perhaps, so 
' gorgeous as St. Peter’s, as to the interior, for 
there we have no mosaic designs, nor the costly 
marbles, nor the numerous excellences of art 
so abundant in Italy: but we have a unity of 
exterior which no building of its kind, not even 
St. Peter’s, possesses. 

Sir Christopher Wren struggled hard to insu- 
late his buildings. He succeeded so far as St. 
Paul’s is concerned, and by the purchase of a 
house in advance, he brought St. Mary-le-Bow 
out to thestreet range. He, too, had his opponents 
and his detractors! in the work which occupied 
nearly all his life: there were found those who 
were base enough to pudlish that he protracted 
the labour in order to reap the advantage of a 
miserable salary of 200/. a year (equal at that 
time to about 500/. of our money). Inourown 
day there are some who grudge to a distinguished 
architect the fair professional returns of his 
vocation : the British Parliament can never be 
obnoxious to such an imputation ! 

There are, besides the churches, many other 
buildings which boast of excellences, as well as 
many which reflect no credit upon either 
founders or architects ; and those least seen and 
least known have much to recommend them. 
One of the most prominent, the Mansion-house, 
which ought to be a model both for exhibition 
and study,—one, too, which occupies the ve 
centre of the City,—has least of all to claim admi- 
ration. It was begun in 1739, and finished in 
1753; and although Lord Burlington sent in a 
design by Palladio, the plan of a shipwright was 
adopted, whence comes the Lugger character of 








state, as seen from Leith-hill, twenty-five miles 


the style, two stories being superimposed on 
the cornice, giving it the character of a mansion, 
with residential chambers above, and a festive 
temple below, the basements being rusticated 
donjoned, parted in cells, and grilled ! 

ot apprehending the merits of Palladio, a 
common councilman asked, “ Was he a Papist? 
The aspersion could not be denied, and the 
wardmote carried it in favour of the naval 
architect. 

Enlarged principles and more enlightened 
views suggested the selection of a more com- 
petent architect for the Royal Exchange, now 
pre-eminently the most important performance 
within the City. This building would be any- 
where illustrious, and for the sake of conve- 
nience to the negotiators in universal trans- 
actions there, it is to be hoped that the great 
quadrangle may be inclosed a glass roof, so 
as to shield merchants from the vicissitudes of 
climate, and to guard the interior, which is 
ornate enough for a chamber, from 
spoliation by the London atmosphere. 

To allude to the public buildings, good, bad, 
and indifferent; or to the foundations, old and 
middle-aged, would be more than this whole 
paper could admit of; but, as a general obser- 
vation, it is apparent that, with the exception 
of the old Tower, the India House, and the 
Southsea House, all the metropolitan structures 
are too much congested and compressed te- 
gether. 

London now comprehends the whole region 
between Greenwich and Hampstead,—between 
Hammersmith and Hackney. The intervals are 
filled in with four and six roomed cottages and. 
factories. They have all a common centre, 
common sewage, common gas and water mains, 
and a common polity: should they not have 
common protection and privileges in common ? 

There is in the City, doubtless, much to be 
done, but has not the Town, which is ten times 
the extent, much which calls for modernization ! 
There, too, many parts need amendment, and 
very many liberties need conservation: nothi 
but unity of action, subordinate to professi 
competency, can effect this, bs 

Tn the old fastness the line of Farringdon- 
street and Smithfield, &c. &c. remains in abey- 
ance: in the alentours Hampstead-heath is 
threatened with inclosure and excision ; and then 
the sewage—then the Thames embankment and 
quay-walls—then the bridges; to say nothing 
of the conservancy of the es and the Com- 
missions of Oyer and Terminer. It is too much 
for a small knot of commercialists, already too 
busy in individual callings. 

As to the continuation of Farringdon-street, 
that causeway running towards Islington offers 
an opportunity for a grand issue from the City, 
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direct from Blackfriars-bridge. The old arena 
where Bartholomew Fair was formerly held has 
been long opened, and forms a noble street ; 
but the continuation northward is designed to 
be only half the width; and a stack of two 
houses has been erected which blocks off the 
view at Holborn-hollow, barely revealing a 
narrow aperture. This is not wise. A begin- 
ning ought here to be made of a Broadway 
worthy of the time and occasion. 

It is amazing that lodgings of the poorest 
kind being so dear in the centre, this fine situa- 
tion has not been long ago allocated. More 
may be made of the space by giving a liberally 
wide street, and by building, as elsewhere, 
larger houses, than by narrow stinted lanes and 
miserable tenements. A reference to Victoria- 
street, or to the new causeways of the West- 
end might elucidate this point better than argu- 
ment. 

Although only one metropolis, the. Town and 
the City are obviously distinct and opposite in 
character: the marked features of both may be 
hereafter blended under common observations. 








FOREIGN ART INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


The Hffigies of General Washington.—M. F. 
de Lasteirie has published on this interesting 
subject some remarks worthy of notice. One 
of the marble busts of Washington was made 
bythe Italian sculptor Joseph Ceracchi, a zealous 
Republican and friend of Canova, who undertook 
the busts of all the great founders of American 
liberty. After many fates, it has been now 
deposited in one of the villas on the Hudson. 
Another bust of Washington, not less esteemed, 





is by the sculptor Mr. Hamilton. But most 
regarded is the fine statue made by Houdon. 
Having come to America with Franklin, he was 
introduced by him to the President, from whom 
he obtained several sittings at Mount Vernon. | 
The statue, completed in France, is now one of 

the chief ornaments of the capitol of Richmond, 

Virginia. The bust made by Flaxman is not 

without merit, but cannot claim the merit of an 

original. 

Monument to Arnold Winkelried —Gigantic 
Rock “i ie ablrrg Government of the Swiss 
Republic has directed that a monument should 
be erected to Arnold Winkelried, who for the 
sake: of breaking the power of a forest of 
Austrian spears levelled at the Swiss at the 
battle of Morgarten, advanced single-handed, 
and, by burying a number of spears in his 
body, opened a street to his countrymen. The 
idea of M. Schlott, of Basle, has been accepted 
by the committee, which consists of a huge 
rock sculpture, like those of Egypt, India, &. 
It represents a Swiss warrior lying slain on the 
ground. Upon him, as it were, lies the noble 
demo Wiunkelried, the Austrian lances in his 

reast. Mortally wounded, he yet turns towards 
his people, inciting them to strive. And, indeed, 
a youthful warrior, the sword high in air, rushes 
into the opening made by the hero’s deed, and 
portends a happy issue to the great battle. The 
monungnt will be Ber on a fine, quiet, 
arbourtd meadow (Ma/¢e), through which runs 
a clear brook of water, on this side of Stantz, 
coming from Stantzstadt. For additional pic- 
tures, a huge hall, to be erected in the vicinity, 
will afford sufficient space. 

Stutigardt, New Buildings.—In this part of 
Germany building is carried on very energeti- 
cally. The principal is the exterior of the 
Royal Library; counting 400,000 volumes. 
Two new wings, built of stone, will be added 
towards Archive-street, and then the build- 
ing towards Neckar-street will be replaced by 
one of greater architectural beauty. The Museum 
of the Fine Arts had been erected with the view 
of further extension, which has become now 
necessary, as the King has added to the collec- 
tion the Venetian Galleria Breganze. 

Prize Competition.—The Academy of Sciences, 
Belles Lettres and Arts, at Bordeaux, has pro- 
posed a prize gold medal of 300 francs for the 
solution of the following question: ‘“ Inunda- 
tions and their causes ; the means of preventing 
them, with an especial application to the dassin 
of the Garonne.’ 


Magdeburg. Restoration of a Mediaeval Statue, 





1,000 years o/d,—There stands on the old market- 


lace of Madgeburg—the statue of Emperor 
Dito the Great, took 1,000 years old, beside 
which are the statues of his two wives. Re- 
markable for their great antiquity, and as they 
have withstood even the destruction of the city 
in 1631, they are undergoing a thorough reno- 
vation. 

Brussels—Monument to Dierick Martens.— 
M. J. Geefs, the famous sculptor, has just con- 
cluded the statue of Martens, who first intro- 
duced the art of typography into Belgium. He 
printed first in 1473, and died in 1534, in Alost, 
where a tablet had been erected to his memory. 


Riyht-Royal Liberality.—The late Baron Sina, 
a native of Greece, and of humble extraction, 
has left 1,000,000 of drachms (at 10s. a piece) 
to his fatherland, to be expended in the follow- 
ing manner :—540,000 drachms to be spent in 
the erection of a building for the Academy of 
Athens, the plans of which have been already 
made by M. Iheophilus Hansen, of Vienna, the 
architect who erected the Otto University and 
the Observatory in the Greek capital ; 200,000 
drachms are to be capitalised to increase the 
salaries of the professors at the Academy ; 
60,000 drachms bor the completion of the Cathe- 
dral of Athens, &c. 

The newest Works of A. Wolff, of Berlin— 
This artist has been ordered to make a pendant 
to the Amazon of Kiss for the second platform 
of the staircase leading to the Museum. Aftera 
labour of several years the clay model has been, 
at last, exhibited. It represents a buoyant 
young warrior, with a spear high in air, on the 

oint of inflicting from the height of his spirited 
ee the finishing stroke to a wounded lion. In 
a year more the plaster of Paris model will be 
ready for the casting in bronze. Another work 
of Professor Wolff is to be executed in marble, 
after the model of clay now completed. Two 
genii support a figure in a flying position. The 
oup, of life size, will form a bronze candelabrum 
or the palace of Remplin, in Mecklenburg. 

Freemasons in Turkey.—t is only lately that 
it has been ascertained that there exist in 
Turkey Mahomedan Freemasons, very analogous 
to those of Europe. These so-called Bektashi 
Dervishes were hitherto considered as a pro- 
hibited religious sect, and their property con- 
fiscated. Some steps have been now taken by 
our Turkish brethren to have these restrictions 
rescinded in consequence of the new Hatti- 
Humayons. 








PECUNIARY AID TO STRUGGLING 
WORKMEN. 


THERE are striking differences in the social 


condition of workin 

large towns, and th 
market towns. 
tingences, from which the latter are exempt. 
The fluctuations of trade, in what are called the 
“ seats of industry,” inflict an amount of social 
misery scarcely conceivable, and the struggles 
and miserable ae resulting from ex- 
tended periods of enforced idleness, have the 
most injurious and deadening effect upon the 
moral and intellectual character of the man. In 
large towns it is not an unfrequent case for 
a mechanic to be without employment for 
one, two, or three months at a time. He 
wanders about day after day, an unknown 
“unit in the mighty throng,” and when night 
comes returns to his anxious wife and family, 
foot sore, and heart sick: food must be had, 
the weekly rent must be paid. He has not, like 
his brethren in the country, a patch of garden- 


ground, or the. run of one belonging to a 
spegenining friend,—but for every morsel of 


money must be forthcoming, and in thou- 


sands of cases there is only one resource,—the 
pawnshop,—and that is a degrading one: aman 


sensibilities, cannot enter one of these 


with an 
As without a sense of d 


establis 
clinging to him. Society 
aware of the extent to aan: these places are 
frequented, and the vast sums paid by the work- 
ing classes for pecuniary 
sums amounting to more than 300,000/. it is 
said, per annum. 

We are disposed to think, indeed, that this 
oe is — wp wo a 
shops taking or four hun pounds per 
day! so that we shall not be far wrong, if a 





men resident in cities and’ another ? 
ose in villages and small 
The former are exposed to con- 


egradation 
nerally, is little 


accommodation,— 


say the working classes of London not 
inn half a million of money Ba 


cuniary accommodation. That a 
vortion of tlds ia ‘paid ‘by. the mekelaen ecleat 


provident is perfectly true; that much of 
might be avoided is true; but it is quite: as 
true that many are, from such circumstances ag 
we have named, or the illness or death of a wife 
or child, absolutely compelled to procure 
temporary accommodation at a most exorbitant 
interest,—an interest so pressing, that-in nine 
cases out of ten the unfortunate pledger, after 
paying interest for a few years, until he has paid 
more than the original sum, loses all hope of 
ever redeeming them, and resigns his property, 
si which he only received about one-third its. 
value. 

Is there no possibility of establishing a loan 
society for the advance of small sums to work- 
ing men of good character? Could not some- 
thing of this kind be done on a similar plan to. 
Arneway’s Charity, with the difference that 
the money should be repaid by weekly instal- 
ments? If afew benevolent and wealthy indi- 
viduals were to advance a sufficient capital to 
establish such a charitable loan fund, the bor-. 
rowers to pay a sufficient interest to cover the: 
expenses of management, it would, under care- 
ful and judicious supervision, become a power- 
ful instrument in inculcating a spirit of inde- 
pendence amongst the working classes, Of 
course such a society would be open to imposi- 
tion ; but if charity is to stay at home until no- 
impostors are to be found, why, we may as well 
hold our peace at once about elevating the 
working classes. What we want to see is, that 
the means for se/f-elevation shall be placed: 
within the reach of the labouring classes. We 
do not believe in any plans for improving the 
condition of the workman, which are to be- 
carried into effect without an effort on the paré 
of the parties to be benefited. 

Again. How often do opportunities present. , 
themselves to men, which, if they could raise a 
few pounds, would place them beyond the fear 
of want. Many an honest industrious man has 
missed such an opportunity for the want of a 
sympathising friend, and he has epee on toiling 
to the end of his days; whereas he might have 
placed himself in such a position as would have 
‘enabled him to spend the declining years of life 
‘in peace and comfort. We know that some 

would say, if working men neglect to make _ 
vision for these contingencies of life, let them 

suffer the consequences: there are men whe 
by manual labour have, without assistance, 
a sen themselves and families in circumstances 
of comfort : and if one can do it, why should not 
Such parties are ignorant of the 
| education and the training of the working man,, 
,of his trials and his temptations ; but_we are 
|not desirous of superseding such praiseworthy 
efforts. We are asking, that the man who has 
slipped down, shall have a chance of rising ané 
recovering his social position. ‘The elevation of 
the working classes is a problem of vital in- 
“~~ to society, and demands the consideratiow 
of all. 











NEW THRONE-ROOM IN 
THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE, PARIS. 


In 1611, Marie de Médicis purchased the 
Hétel de Luxembourg, and employed Jacques 
de Brosse to construct there the palace we now 
see. The works occupied from 1615 to 1620. 
Most visitors to Paris will remember the saloons 
in this palace appropriated to works of moder 
artists. 

Under the present Emperor of France that" 
part of the State known as the Senate has held 
its sittings here, and various improvements an 
additions to the building have been ma 
Among these is the new Salle du Trone, just 
now finished, of which we give an engraving 
from a drawing made for us on the spot. Itis 
an apartment of very considerable length, elabo- 
rately ornamented. 








Works at Suorepitcu Cxurcu.—We are er 
to say the architect was Mr. Knightley, 
Kneightly. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Horsham. —The ancient parish church of 
St. Andrew, Nuthurst, near Horsham, has been 


artially restored, and entirely reseated with 
Pak; a new oak pulpit and deck ty the Wood 
Carving Company under chancel 


ag 
Early ish style of 
architecture, of Kentish ragstone, with Bath 


stone dressi and the roofs covered with 
ornamental tiles. The lich-house is of same 


description. The lodge at the entrance is a red 
brick building, also covered with ornamental 
tiling. The entrance-gates will be of medieval 
ironwork. The front boundary wall is to be a 
dwarf brick wall, surmounted by ironwork re- 
sembling the gates. The whole of the works 
are being performed by Mr. E. W. Smith, of 
Ramsgate, and it is expected that the cemetery 
‘will be ready for consecration in the beginning 
of September. 

Salisbury—The chapter-house of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been restored, as a memorial of 
the late Bishop Denison. Mr. Clutton, of 
London, as our readers know, was the archi- 
fn employed. fie work first ~_ _ 

e enlarging 8 i e but- 
tresses, so as to doer Getcment of 
the iron tension-rods, which were a great dis- 
figurement to the interior. The central pillar 
has apes monan ag th — meoullly and the bon 
cayed stone-wi eck mar 
sculptures below the bases of pag 
restored. Care has, it is said, been taken to 
retain the original features of the building, 


, and 
not to retonch any of the old work, but simply 


to replace the ? broken away. The funds at 
the disposal of the committee have not enabled 


them to carry the decorative part of the restora- 


tion beyond the te chromy of the vaulting and 
the polishi e k marble shafts. 
The works thus far executed, including a mosaic 


per ac orm which has been laid down, have 
entailed an outlay of 4,821/. 10s. 10d.; and 
as the amount of subscriptions received is 
4,586/. 14s. 5d. the expenditure has exceeded 


the receipts by 234/. 16s. 5d. The works |}, 


which are still required to complete the restora- 
tion are, the restoring of the vestibule, the 
entrance-doors to the vestibule from the clois- 
ters, the stained-glass windows, and the poly- 
= ——— of ny ae and of the 
sculptures above them. this a specimen 
has , finished, the traces that remained of 
the —— inal decoration having enabled the artist 
(Mr. Hudson, who executed it gratuitously) to 
Teproduce the colours. It is estimated that the 
works remaining to be done will erg an 
additional outlay of 3,000/. Mr. White, of 
Vauxhall-bridge, was the contractor, and Mr. 
J.B. Philip the sculptor. 


Bristol —A memorial window has been erected 
in the Elder Lady Chapel, Bristol Cathedral, on 
the north side, facing College-green, by a few 
friends of the late Canon ey There are 
seven medallions, set in the cusp foliage of the 
period, on very light s, after the manner of 
the five sisters of York, {representing some of 
the chief miracles of our Lord. At the bottom 
of the window is the —. 

Stafford.—St. Chad’s: Church, says the Staf- 


fordshire Advertiser, has been re-opened after 
having been partially restored. The chancel 
was the first part commenced upon, and on 
plastering bei on the north side, and 


brick casing, they were still in such a 
to admit of their yor enor ae 
condition. Above the arcade were foun the 


i mould- 
|ing upon and two single light orman 


of which were very much decayed, 
but capable of restoration. On the south side 
of the chancel a similar arcade, and remains of 
Norman wi and piscina were also found ; 
but the arcade and windows were in a much 


been re-roofed, and the floor of the chancel laid 
with encaustic tiles. The interior of the tower 
has been repaired, the Norman capitals of the 
columns of the east archway restored, and a 
new belfry floor and ceiling put in. The walls 
of the nave, which to all appearance were no- 
thing better than plain bricks plastered over, 
were found, when stripped, to enclose some 
Norman work, and proved that the church for- 
merly included side aisles. The north and south 


the| before last. The church is in the 


—==~ 
the new 
Tuesday 
decorated 
style of the fourteenth century, and will afford 
sitting accommodation for upwards of 1,009 
o-thi . The extreme length 

of the building is 172 feet, and the width 66 
eet. It consists of a nave, 57 feet, and two 
side aisles, 48 feet high. There is a tower at 
the west end, surmounted by a spire, the whole 
165 feet in height, access being had 
by means of a spiral staircase, situate at 

the north-west angle of the tower. The en. 
trances are onthe east side of the chancel, 
through a porch, beneath the tower on the 
south side of the building, and a priests’ ep. 
trance on the west side of the chancel. The 


Mansfield—The consecration of 
church of St. John took place on 


g 


i 


walls are composed of Mansfield stone, with 
Ancaster stone facings. The body of the church 
is fitted with plain stained deal sittings, with 


square bench-ends. Provision has been made 
for an o on an elevation some feet from the 
base of the tower. The architect is Mr. Stevens, 
of Derby. The practical details have been car- 
ried out by the following :—Interior fittings — 
Messrs. Lilley, of M m, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch; masonry,—Mr. Elliott, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch ; and the ing by Mr. Moysen, of 
Birmingham. The font is oxen by Messrs. 
Lindley and Son, builders, field. 
Liverpool_—The foundation stone of a new 
synagogue for the Hebrew co ion of Hard- 
man-street was laid‘on Tuesday in week before 
last, with appropriate ceremonial. The edifice 





| 


| 


walls were found to contain each four Norman | 


is to be erected in Hope-place, immediately to 
the east of the Hebrew A a The building, 
which, along with the site, is to cost 3,400/. is 
to be erected from designs by Mr. Wylie, of 
this town, and has been contracted for by Mr. 


arches, one of which, on the south side, has been | Isaac Dickson. When completed, says the 


restored. Clerestory windows were also found 
above the arches, one of which has been re- 
stored, and the others laid bare for future restor- 
ation. On the plaster ceiling of the nave being 
knocked down, an oak timbered ceiling was dis- 
closed to view, all in good preservation except 
the boarding, which has been replaced. The 
nave has been fitted up with open seats, free, 
oak reading-desk, and lectern, and a pulpit of 
Ancaster stone. Provision has been made for 
lighting the church with gas. The work of 
restoration has been carried as far as the funds 
subscribed would permit; but the committee 
have also in view the immediate repair of the 
buttresses of the tower, and the re-erection of 
the south t, which will require a sum of 
500/. beyond the amount for which they have 
already rendered themselves liable. 
Colwich.—The parish church of Colwich has 
been restored and reopened. The entire fabric 
has been put in ir, and the tracery restored 
to the windows. The ceiling of the old build- 
ing has been removed (except that of the north 
aisle of the nave, whie presents an unsightl 
appearance), and a new ornamental open roof, 
covered with tile, substituted. All the pillars 
of the church have been rebuilt from the foun- 
dation, and the interior has been fitted up with 
new solid oak sittings, including accommoda- 
tion for the poor. ‘Rather more than 2,100/. 
ave been expended in the restorations and 
additions (including two grants from the In- 
corporated and Diocesan Church Extension 
Societies), the principal portion of which has 
ers 


been raised by the . 
Loughboroug foundation-stone of the 


h.—The 
cemetery chapels for this town has been laid. 
The site of the cemetery is on the road to Lei- 
cester, about a mile from the town, and contains 
about seven acres. The chapels are divided by 
cloisters or groined archways, a vestry being 
provided at the porch of each. The centre arch- 


way is surmounted by a tower and octagonal 


spire, with carved pinnacles, the height of the 
apie being shunt $0 feet. The chancle stent 


upon a terrace at an elevation of about 2 feet, 
gS by a road 15 feet wide. There are 

two octagonal dead houses, with tool 
houses, and other conveniences. The ground is 
entered by a pair of gates of iron and wood. On 
one side is a lodge of red brick and Bath stone 
facings—and on the other a smaller lodge or 
waiting-room. The architects are Messrs. Bel- 
a -of Lincoln; and the contractor, Mr. J. 

udbu 





ry, jun. 








Journal, it will present. to Hope-place a front 
of Oriental character, a conspicuous feature of 
which will be a lantern-light of | dimen- 
sions, covered by a dome,—interlacing arches 
forming a predominating characteristic of the 
structure, and, along with the breaking 
of the general outline, conferring on it an 
aspect somewhat Saracenic. —— The foun- 
dation-stone of a new Congregational chapel, 
in Berkley-street, Toxteth-park, in lieu of the 
Hanover Chapel, destroyed by fire on Ist 
June, 1855, was laid on Tuesday before last. 
The building will be in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 81 feet long and 43 feet 8 inches wide, 
Interior measurement. The basement will con- 
tain a school and class-rooms, which will have 
13 feet clear height, and be lighted with ten 
large windows. The chapel will be entered by 
two flights of steps, leading up to an open 
porch, formed by a large archway: from this 
the inner porches and staircases give access to 
the interior. The seats on the ground-floor will 
be arranged to have a centre aisle and two side 
aisles, the latter being formed against the side 
walls. Behind the pulpit is a chancel, contain- 
ing a gallery for the o and singers. This 
oer will be at a half-way between the 
ground and gallery floors. The main galle 

occupies two sides and one end of the chapel, 
and will be supported on oak corbels, built into 
the walls and resting on iron pillars disposed at 
a distance of 4 feet from the walls, and con- 
tinued upwards to carry the hammer beams of 
the roof, from whieh spring the arched timbers 
which span the nave. The roof will not be 
entirely open, but the upper part is ceiled off, 
and forms a space for ventilation. The chapel 
will have no windows under the galleries, 
except some small star-like apertures in each 
bay, but will be lighted by twelve tall windows, 
and one large west window placed above the 
galleries. A gable will be formed over each 
window, and thus there will be no eaves gutter 
over the windows. The front to Berkley-street 
will be divided into three s, with two but- 
tresses, terminated above the roof with battle- 
ments and crocketed spires, altogether 80 feet 
high. The centre part of this front will have a 
large — window above the porch-entrance, 
filled in with tracery of the Decorated period. 
The whole of the exterior, except the back, w 

be faced with Huyton wall-stone, and all the 
door and window dressings will be of white 
Stourton stone, so as to form a contrast. The 
woodwork will be stained and varnished to iml- 
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dark oak. It is expected that the build- 
fey vil be completed by next February, and the 
total cost, including architects’ commission, 
will not exceed 2,500/. The architects are 
Messrs. Moffatt, Smith, and Grundy, of Man- 
chester ; _ the builder is Mr. Joseph Hughes, 

Liverpool. 

Oren tthe consecration of St. Paul’s 
Church, Pendleton, took place on Saturday 
before last. The new edifice is in Ellor-street, 
Paddington, and has been erected in the Early 
Decorated style, at a cost of 4,000/. chiefly 
raised by subscriptions. The work of erection 
was commenced, according to the Manchester 
Courier, about this time last year, from designs 
by Mr. Edwin Hugh Sherrard, of Manchester, 
architect. The edifice, which is of stone, con- 
sists of a nave and side aisles, with pointed 
roofs, forming nearly a parallelogram, The 
chancel or principal front, as seen from Ellor- 
street, says the paper just named in describing 
the building, presents two gables, the larger 
roof covering the chancel, and the other the 
vestry and organ-chamber. Between the two 
gables rises an octagonal stone bell-turret, 
56 feet 6 inches high, crowned with a spire, 
supported on small stone pillars and arches. A 
bell, of 4 cwt. is suspended in the turret, cast 
by Mr. Mears. The large chancel-window faces 
Hllor-street: it consists of five lights, with 
tracery in the head, and moulded jambs. The 
gables and turret are surmounted with stone 
crosses. There are porches on the north and 
south sides, but no entrance from Ellor-street. 
The north side of the body of the church, facing 
the schools, exhibits the building to the best 
advantage, there being five large Pointed win- 
dows of three lights each, and tracery in the 
upper part, with buttresses at intervals. The 
south side presents a somewhat similar appear- 
ance. The west end exhibits three Pointed 
gables, with a window in each. In the interior 
the nave is divided from the aisles by five 
moulded Pointed arches upon each side, sup- 
ported on nal columns. The woodwork 
of the roofs of the nave and chancel is stained 
dark oak colour, and exposed to view, having 
ornamental arched trusses. There is a gallery 
at the west end, opposite the chancel, with seats 
for 240 children, and having a separate entrance, 
convenient to the schools, adjoining. The church 
contains 880 sittings, all low and open, and 
one-half free. 

Lincoln—The new cemetery and chapels at 
Lincoln were consecrated by the bishop of the 
diocese on Wednesday in last week. 

Walton.—The chancel of the village church 
of Walton-on-the-Wolds having been rebuilt by 
the rector, the Rev. A. Packe, the church was 
re-opened on 18th ult. The design of the 
new chancel was furnished by the rector 
himself, and the work was carried out by 
Messrs. Broadbent and Hawley. The style is 
that of thirteenth century; the materials are 
brick, with stone dressings. ‘T'wo side windows 
are filled with stained glass. The altar window 
is a triplet, and filled with stained glass repre- 
senting the crucifixion. On the south side of 
the chancel is a new vestry, approached by 
a Gothic doorway. 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


_ Zincoln—A number of tenders for the erec- 
tion of a school-house and teacher’s residence at 
Bardney, in conformity with the plans prepared 
by Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, the architects, 
says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, were given in 
last week. The successful offerers are Messrs. 
Fox and ape f They have contracted for 
the com letion of the buildings at the sum of 
620/—this estimate being 100/. under the 
highest which was given in. 

Aston (Oxon).—The foundation-stone of the 
new school-house and teacher’s residence in this 
— was laid on Tuesday in last week, by 

~ Adams, wife of the Rev. Dacres Adams, 
of Bampton, The school-room, which will 


afford space for seventy- i 
y-two boys and girls, will 
= > feet by 18 feet ; «aha 5 feet by 
b eet; and the rooms in the teacher’s re- 
= will be in accordance with the instruc- 
Ee issued by the Committee of Council on 
mer . e building will be plain, the 
Or its erection being very limited. Mr. 





James Castle, of Oxford, is the architect, and 
Mr. Robert Plaster, of Bampton, is the builder. 


Iye Waste, near Stourbridge-—Contracts have 
been signed for the immediate erection in this 
much er district of buildings for the Me- 
chanies’ Institute, lately organised here: the plan 
consists of an octagon reading-room and library, 
30 feet in diameter, with top light, two class- 
rooms, and a cottage. Mr. Smalman Smith is 
the architect. The fronts of the building will 
be chromated in character, and executed in the 
blue, white, and red bricks of the locality. The 
Right Hon. Lord Ward has contributed 1007. 
towards the erection of the buildings, and other 
sums have been received. 


Wolverhampton.—Mr. Hughes, an engineer 
whom the corporation of this town employed in 
the matter of procuring a supply of water for 
the town, has brought an action against them 
for the amount of his bill, 1,224/. 10s. 1d. and 
obtained judgment against them (the corpora- 
tion abandoning the defence) for that sum and 
costs, in all 1,394/. 19s. 7d. But there is no 
fund, it is said, out of which this amount can be 
legally paid. 

Birmingham.—A concert to test the acoustic 
qualities of the new Music-hall, in Broad-street, 
was given by the directors last week. The 
style of the building is Gothic, of the four- 
teenth century, and it has been erected by Mr. 
Briggs, from designs by Mr. Cranston. The 
decorations of the roof, walls, galleries, and 
other parts of the building were done by Mr. 
Whitworth, of Birmingham. The experiment, 
as far as sound went, seems to have given 
satisfaction. The least vibration, whether for 
good or evil, was conveyed with distinctness to 
the auditory, although a great deal of sound was 
absorbed by the unfinished and empty organ- 
case. The new organ, just completed by Gray 
and Davison, at a cost of nearly 3,000/. was to 
be submitted to the London public on Thursday 
and Friday of the present week, before being 
placed in the hall. 

Liverpool.—“Tn obedience to the spirit of 
centralization,” says the A/dion, “ the merchants 
and brokers of Liverpool are crowding to the 
neighbourhood of the Exchange, in the vicinity 
of which splendid piles, chiefly in the Italian 
style of architecture, are rising in every direc- 
tion. The natural result is an increase of rents 
to fabulous prices. A contemporary states that 
750/. a year have been refused for a floor in the 
handsome edifice now running up in Water- 
street ; and that a floor in Mr. Bailey’s new 
temple, lower down in the same street, will be 
1,000/. a year. In the trading streets shop 
architecture is rivalling, or rather surpassing, 
in taste the commercial edifices near the 
Change, and Bold-street in a few weeks will be 
the handsomest street of shops in any city or 
town in Great Britain. The Health Committee 
are desirous of erecting splendid public offices 
in Dale-street, the probable cost of which is set 
down at 100,000/.” 

Bootle.—The opening of the United Presby- 
terian school-room, Derby-road, Bootle, took 
place on the 24th ult. The schools, says the 
Liverpool Journal, have been erected on a piece 
of ground leased from the Earl of Derby, on the 
east side of the Derby-road, near the Mersey 
Hotel, and consist of school-master’s house, 
large school-room, vestry, library, and session- 
room. The ground is about 60 yards in front- 
age, and 34 yards in depth, bounded by an in- 
tended new street on the east side. The 
design is in the form of a quadrangle, the 
school-master’s house and school forming the 
north flank; the library, session, and vest 
forming the east ; and the intended new chure 
will form the south flank of the square, leaving 
the west “ to Derby-road. The buiidings 
are in the English Pointed style, from designs 
by Messrs. Hay; the dressed stone from Mr. 

ells’s quarry, near Wrexham, and the facing- 
stone from the Yorkshire quarries, set in courses 


and clean fractured, without any chisel marks. |° 


The school is 74 feet by 27 feet, fitted up 
———r as a church for 400 worshippers 
until the mtended church is proceeded with. 
The masonry and brickwork were executed by 
Mr. Wells; the ——? ee. and glazi 

by Messrs. Knight and Son; and the plaster an 
slate work by Mr. Goodall. 
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Manchester —The city surveyor’s plans for 
the enlargement of the gaol have been approved 
of by Sir George Grey. The enlargement 
will consist in extensions of the wings for 
male and female prisoners, with accommo- 
dation for warders, provision for an infirmary, 
additional washhouse room, and a new 
store for raw material. The wing of the 
building occupied by the female prisoners at the 
Hyde-road end will be extended about 160 feet 
in length, 100 feet in a right line, and 60 feet 
at a right angle; and will afford cells for 134 
prisoners on the silent system. The extension 
will be four stories high, and uniform with the 
rest of the building. A similar addition, but in 
a direct line, will be made to the male prisoners’ 
wing, on the opposite side of the gaol, next the 
railway, furnishing room for 160 more inmates, 
and as many cells. A portion of the new build- 
ing will be set apart for the infirmary. A one- 
story building, 90 feet by 54 feet, wi it be erected 
in the debtors’ yard as a store for matting, &c. ; 
and the washhouse will be enlarged to about 
double its present size. Tenders for the works 
have been advertised for, and a bond of 3,000/. 
will be required for the due performance of the 
contract. The estimated cost of the extension 
is 24,0007.——The new road from the centre of 
Manchester to Cheetham-hill, planned by the 
city surveyor, is progressing. ‘The extensive 
works at Ducie-bridge, in the construction of a 
“high level” viaduct over the river Irk will 
soon be completed. The viaduct consists of 
two large arches, bridging the Irk and Walker’s 
Croft, each of 40 feet span, and about the same 
height from the river and roadway to the crown 
of the arch. In the construction of the 
over the Irk, says the local Courier, an accident 
happened in the breakage of three or four of 
the stone corbels, which were built into the side 
walls to serve as partial supports to the scaffold- 
ing. Contrary to orders, these corbels were 
made the sole support for the heavy woodwork 
and the superstructure of stone and brick; and 
the result was that the immense weight caused 
some of the corbels nearest Ducie-bridge to 
snap off, and a great portion of the scaffolding 
was precipitated to the bed of the river. For- 
tunately the arch was finished, and none of the 
workmen were injured. In building the second 
arch the contractor erected adequate supports 
to the corbels. The roadway here will be ready 
in two or three weeks, but it will take as many 
months to complete the stone parapet, and it is 
not intended to use the road until the whole 
route is finished, which the Improvement Com- 
mittee have resolved to effect, if possible, by 
May next, in time for the opening of the Man- 
chester Art-Exhibition. e work of demo- 
lition has been commenced amongst the mass of 
old and poor dwellings on the south side of Long 
Millgate, through which the road will pass, 
cutting into a dense mass of squalid habitations 
similar to those demolished by the improvements 
in Charter-street, Cross-street, and other parts 
of the city. 

Huddersfield. — The Milnsbridge Schools, 
which have just been erected under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Tarn, architect, were opened on 
Tuesday before last. The schools are in the 
Early Gothic style. The principal school is 60 
feet long by 30 feet wide, and covered by an 
open hammer-beam roof, the timber of which is 
varnished a dark oak colour. The roof is sur 
mounted by a bell turret, 25 feet high, which 
will also serve as a ventilator. A class-room to 
hold fifty children adjoins the principal room, 
and separate lobbies are provided for boys and 

irls. An infant-school is also attached, 44 feet 
im by 21 feet wide, capable of holding 120 
infants. The master’s house occupies the space 
between the main school and the infant school, 
and connects the two pogetre so as to form one 
building. The cost of the buildings, including 
everything, has been about 1,400/, 








New Convict Prison at Cuatuam.—The ne 
new convict prison building at Chatham is nearly 
completed, and when ready 500 prisoners will be sent 
there to commence the foundation for the large steam 
basin and floating docks to be built at Chatham dock- 
yard. The new prison will accommodate 1,000 eon- 
victs, who are all to be employed in forced labour at 
Chatham dockyard. 
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SCAVENGING THE RIVER THAMES. 


““Wuo shall scavenge the River Thames ?” 
It is a great = up and down which thou- 
sands travel ; Why should sight and smell 
be offended by bloated offensive carrion oscillat- 
ing with the tides in a midsummer sun? Dead 
dogs, dead cats, and floating offal are not only 
offensive—they are injurious to public health. 
It must be the duty of some one to free the 
river from these horrid objects, just as it is the 
duty of parish scavengers to cleanse the streets. 
The conservators, who receive river tolls and 
dues are the parties who ought to be made to 
do this work. There should be scavengers’ 
barges just as there are scavengers’ carts. All 
dead animals and floating refuse should be re- 
moved regularly from the river at once, and be 
buried beyond the metropolitan district. The 
health and convenience will be worth the cost. 
In the harbour at Balaclava scavenger-barges 
were established under the orders of the Sani- 
tary Commission. All dead animals, garbage, 
and refuse were taken to sea and sunk. Whole 
carcasses were slashed and cut so as to prevent 
any generation of gases; and, by daily scaveng- 
ing, the harbour was kept clean and wholesome. 

e ask again,—Who shall scavenge the River 
Thames? It should be done at once, 








ART-UNION OF LONDON EXHIBITION. 


To make our list of the principal works pur- 
chased by the prizeholders complete, we give 
the following :— 


From the Royal Academy.— Hampstead Heath, G. C. 
Stanfield, 60/.; Bianca, F.C. re 607.; Sunday Morn- 
ing, J. Dearle, 50/.; At Ghent, A. Montague, 35/.; a Mill- 
Stream, N. O. Lupton, 30/. ; Haymaking, . Lu ton, 252. ; 
a A oe .F, Hardy, 3; A Labour of Love, J. 

. Haynes, 161. 

From the National Institution. — In the Marshes, G. A. 
Williams, 60/.; A Welch Stile, Bell Smith, 35/.; Cottages 
near Pyrford, F. W. Hulme, 36/.; Faith, Jno. G. Naish, 351. ; 
Moel jabod, F. H. Hulme, 365i. 3 Morning on the Thames, 
G. A. Williams, 20/.; The Burnie Side, Bell Smith, 20/. ; 
A “—_ ogy Og the Thames, J. Dearle, 207. ; September, 
A.J. Stark, 20/.; At Laindon, Essex, J. HE. Meadows, 201. 

From the Society of British Artists.—Loch Long, G. Cole, 
100/,; The Weald of Sussex, G. Cole, 75/.; St. Goar and 
Goarhausen P. Phillips, 25/. ; The Gloveress, J. Kyd, 151. ; 
The Underciiff at Eastweir Bay J.J. Wilson, 15/.; The 
geo W. W. Gosling, 15/.; Near Griner, G. Stubbs, 
16%.; On oe Heath, A. Collins, 157, 

From the British Institution.—Clovelly, J. Webb, 351. 

From the New Water-Colour Society.—On Craig-y-Barns, 
J. H. Mole, 50i.; Near Denham-bridge, P. Mitchell, 257. 


The Exhibition will be opened to the sub- 
scribers and their friends on Monday next, in the 
Suffolk-street Galleries, and will be found an 
interesting one. Tickets may be obtained, free, 
by any lovers of art, on application at 444, 

rani eo 








AUSTRALIAN NEWS, 


Tue Cathedral of St. Francis Xavier, which the 
Roman Catholics are erecting at Adelaide, is de- 
signed, according to the Adelaide Observer, on the 
model of Byland Abbey Church, Yorkshire, in the 
Early English style of architecture. The entire 
length, “when the cathedral is completed,” will be 
180 feet by about 60 feet wide, and it will consist of 
entrance porch, with tower and spire, which will be 
about 200 feet high; a nave and side aisles, divided 
by cluster columns, with basis about 8 feet in 
diameter; a chancel, with a chapel on either side; 
and a sanctuary. The ‘sacristy will be the eastern 
side of the building. The height to the ridge over 
the nave will be 56 feet, and the side aisles will be 
30 feet high. Only a portion of the building will be 
erected for the present, extending from the chancel 
northwards, about 80 feet, and will cost somewhere 
between 8,000/. and 10,000/. occupying two years in 
erection. The structure will consist of uncoursed 
stone rubble, with cut stone facings of fine freestone 
from Teatree-gully. Asay foundation-stone, from the 
same quarry, was a fine specimen, containing abou 
80 cubic feet. co cali 

The foundation-stone of the Masonic and Public 
hall, in Brougham-place, North Adelaide, “one acre 
westward from O’Connel-street,” was, on 29th 
March, to be very shortly laid with Masonic honours, 
arrangements having been then about to be made for 


oe 
The materials of the long-talked of cast-iron city 
bridge over the Torrens were, about that date, being 
deposited on the northern bank of the river, near the 
sage bridge. A memorial to the Government had 
. og and pr signed, praying that 

© present bridge might reconstructed at the 
Paradise ford, - 


The lavish expenditure on the late (deceased) 








governor’s five-years’ leased house at Melbourne, was 
still exciting attention, and various new items are 
quoted, such as 1,036/. for painting, papering, and 
graining ; 5,596/. for a new range of offices ; 2,350. 
for a new coach-house ; 5597. for cellars (to hold the 
sour beer served at the levees, an ill natured fellow re- 
marks) ; 548/. for anew verandah ; 2,114/. for fences ; 
8,268/. for roads within the premises, and 1,195/. 
for paving; 95/. for an additional front door ; 1237. 
for a kitchen-range, “complete ;” and 133. for cook- 
ing furnaces, &c. &c. The governor’s income of 
15,0002. included 5,0007. for “house allowance.” 
It is alleged that “the total expenditure laviehed on 
Toorak (the house in question), from first to last, has 
been over 44,000/. which will be lost to the public in 
five years,” and the cost of building a permanent 
Government-house has yet to be incurred. The 
“lease,” we dare say, is not likely to be renewed on 
previous terms. 

Much interest is excited by the discovery and 
working of iron ores in Australia. Iron has been 
discovered in various parts, in immense quantities, 
and some local companies have commenced operations 
on a grand scale, which, assisted by powerful machi- 
nery from England, it is expected, will prove highly 
remunerative as well as beneficial to the country. 








ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SHEFFIELD, 


Tus church, of which the foundation-stone was 
laid with Masonic honours on the 10th of July, 1855, 
by Dr. Hugh Wood, Worshipful Master of the 
Britannia Lodge, No. 62, is now upon the verge of 
completion, and was to be opened on the 3rd instant. 
Messrs. Flockton and Son are the architects. The 
style adopted is the Geometrical. The building con- 
sists of nave, 62 feet 8 inches in length by 20 feet in 
in width, and 52 feet high; side aisle, tower spire, 
115 feet high; school-room, 54 feet by 20 feet, with 
session room over, 16 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches, 
and all necessary conveniences. The church is 
warmed by Sylvester’s patent hot-air apparatus, laid 
down by ten Stuart and Smith. The following 
were the contractors for the building’:—mason, Mr. 
James Powell; carpenter and joiner, Messrs. Moss 
and Robertson; plumbers, glaziers, and painters, 
Messrs. Drury and Smith ; plasterer, Mr. G. Taylor; 
slater, Messrs. Law and Co.; and the carved work has 
been executed by Mr. James Mowbray. The total 
cost has been about 3,5007. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for about 550 persons. The fittings have been 
executed in pitch pine, oiled, sized, and varnished. 
The roofs are open, and boarded. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue ninth annual general meeting of the friends 
and subscribers to this useful institution was held on 
the 31st ult. at the London Tavern; Mr. Charles 
Lucas, the president, in the chair. 

Mr. Lucas having briefly opened the proceedings, 

Mr. A. G. Harris (the secretary) read the report, 
which stated that the subscriptions and donations 
during the past twelve months amounted to 1,354/. 1s, 
and 700/. stock had been added to the sum invested 
in the Three per Cent. Consols, as follows :—250/. 
stock to the relief fund, and 4507. stock to the build- 
ing fund, making the total amount 5,450/. stock ; viz. 
3,500/. to the relief fund, and 1,950/. to the building 
fund. The annual ball, held at Willis’s Rooms, again 
kindly superintended by Mr. Joseph Bird, as hon. 
secretary, produced to the funds of the institution a 
surplus of 108/. and new subscriptions and donations 
to the amount of 31/. 14s. The supporters of the 
institution will be gratified to learn that the total 
amount received from this source alone, since its 
commencement, is 828/.18s. 4d. The total number 
of recipients enjoying the bounty of this society is 
thirty-five; viz. twenty males and fifteen females. 
The report, after thanking the subscribers for their 
past exertions, called upon those who had not hitherto 
subscribed to come forward, and by their subscrip- 
tions enable the committee to relieve the deserving 
and aged tradesman, so that he might end his days 
contented in the assurance that his former respecta- 
bility and good conduct in life have, notwithstanding 
his misfortunes, saved him from the pressure of want 
and ‘neglect in his declining years. The report, in 
conclusion, stated that Mr. Alderman William Law- 
rance had consented to become the president for the 
ensuing year. 

The report having been adopted, thanks were voted 
to the late president. 

Mr. George Bird (in answer to a vote of thanks to 
the treasurer) said he was not satisfied with what the 
builders had done during the past year. He was 
ready to admit that the times had been bad, but still 
there were many of the larger builders who, he was 
sorry to say, refrained from coming amongst them, 











He trusted that he should shortly have an opportunit 
of telling them so. He had a many = — 
had lived in the best of style come to want the means 
offered by this charity, and he therefore trusted that 
those who stood aloof would at last come forward and 
support this, one of the most useful and benevolent 
institutions of which the metropolis could boast. 

The Chairman (in reference to a conversation which 
ensued, relative to the creation of almshouses, brought 
forward by Mr. Isaac Bird, for which 500/. or 6007, 
are required to raise the amount to 2,500/.) said it was 
a disgrace to the builders that they should be talking 
of such an amount, while the cheesemongers and other 
trades had raised most magnificent almshouses, and 
endowed them. The sum to be expended in the erec- 
tion of such buiidings should be nothing less than 
from 40,0007. to 50,0002. 








PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION VIEWED 
IN A NEW LIGHT. 


At a meeting of the Bradford town council, held in 
July, it was proposed to fix the borough surveyor 
and engineer’s salary, at 300/. on which Mr. Raw- 
son “urged that just in proportion as they raised the 
salary, they diminished the chance of getting a return 
in work from the officer they appointed ; a high salary 
invariably meaning the least modicum of work in 
return: the more money a person received the more 
time he would require to spend it in.” 

Some persons are very liable, to use a common ex- 
pression, to measure other peoples’ corn by their own 
bushel. Whether Mr. Rawson has done so or not in 
this case, it is not for me to say. He will know 
best. Was he ever on the look out for a situation? 
If so, did he desire his intended employers to give 
him a low salary, as otherwise he would not be able 
to do them justice? We should rather suppose that 
having been born “ with a silver spoon in his mouth,” 
he has, by earrying out his novel idea, by grinding 
his employed, and reducing their salaries to the 
lowest possible, succeeded in laying up for himself 
stores of “ worldly treasure,” but not in obtaining 
the goodwill of those who are the victims of his 
peculiar creed. 


The general belief is, that a good article always 
fetches a good price—that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. The oracle of the Bradford town council 
tells a different tale : according to him, a high salary 
means little work in return! Oh! Stevenson and 
Brunel! Knowing that a man possessing just enough 
to keep life and soul together would have done 
better service to his employers (since having next to 
nothing to spend, he would require next to no time 
to spend it in), than you could, have you not much 
to answer for? Do not your consciences accuse you 
of the awful duplicity of which you have been guilty? 

Mr. Rawson seems to consider that civil engineers 
are destitute of all probity and honour,—that after 
spending the best part of their lives, and considerable 
sums of money, in acquiring the knowledge requisite 
for successfully undertaking engineering works, they 
should feel highly thankful for a mere pittance doled 
out with a niggardly hand. His estimate of our pro- 
fession does not tend to advance his own worth in 
the eyes of right-thinking men. 

** Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 
It would frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 
TALIESIN. 








CARNAC IN BRITTANY. 


Brirrany offers attractions to tourists in search 
of the picturesque. The Druidical monuments of 
Carnac, although they have been described by 
several writers, are comparatively little known. A 
correspondent of the Literary Gazette says, justly,— 
“The Druidical monument of Carnac must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. No description can 
convey an adequate idea of the effect produced by 
these rude and gigantic blocks, extending in eleven 
lines along the undulating plain, with occasional 
interruptions and breaks, for a distance of nearly two 
miles and a half. It consists of three distinct groups, 
the spaces between which do not appear to have been 
occasioned, as in other cases, by the wilful removal or, 
destruction of the ite blocks. I believe they were 
always thus detached, inasmuch as in each of them 
the stones increase in size from east to west, until 
they finally reach those’ gigantic proportions which 
bafile all our calculations as to the means by which 
the ancient Celts or Gauls could have transported 
them, and finally place them in position. Then the 
mysterious lines, which, when perfect, appear to have 
been eleven, suddenly cease, and after a short space 
again recommence with stones of smaller ‘dimensions, 
gradually increasing in size until we reach the next 
terminal point. Another remarkable feature 10 this 
monument is, that two of the groups, viz. ; the 
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+d. from east to west, terminate in a semi- 
eh, the stones of which appear to have 
been originally placed close to each other. Many 
have been now removed, but enough remain to mark 
the line of the original semicircle : this, however, 
does not exactly meet or correspond with the two 
outer rows or lines of stones. The centre group, 
which does not terminate in a semicircle, is not, how- 
ever, for that reason less interesting. Here the 
nite blocks are, if possible, still more gigantic, 
more unwieldly, more imposing. They stand, too, 
on a wild heath, and thus produce a more striking 
effect than those near Menee, many of which are built 
into the walls separating the small properties and 
allotments into which the land is subdivided. Two 
other groups of rows of stones exist to the westward 
—the one near the village of Ste. Barbe, and another 
still farther off at Esteven: the latter I did not see. 
They are very inferior to the groups of Carnac. Some 
writers and archeologists have endeavoured to show 
that these five groups belonged to one great temple 
or monument running across the country in a serpen- 
tine line, and thence supposed to be a dracontium, 
sacred to serpent worship. They also suggest that 
the monument crossed an arm of the sea near Cheris- 
pere, and was thence continued as far as Loc Maria 
Ker. I do not think there is any foundation for 
these suggestions. The monuments of Ste. Barbe 
and Esteven belonged, no doubt, to the same system 
of temples, but they were never continuous, nor are 
they in the same line.” 








Potices of Wooks. 


Elements of Practical Hydraulics for the Use of 
Students in Engineering. S. Downine, 
M.A. London: Longman and Co. 1855. 


Hypravtics is the science which treats of 
the motion of fluids in general, including under 
that term both liquids and gases; the former 
being called incompressible or inelastic fluids, 
as water, and the latter elastic fluids, as air. 
The present work confines itself to the former, 
taking water as the most important to the 
engineer. 

In the first chapter is discussed the diacharge 
of water from a reservoir, the surface of the 
water being at a constant level. If water is 
allowed to issue from a thin vessel by a simple 
orifice, without any pipe attached, it is found 
that the fluid is contracted just above the 
orifice, and that the quantity which issues is 
less than would result ja calculation, accord- 
ing to the size of the hole: but if a pipe in the 
form of a truncated cone is attached to the 
hole by its larger extremity, the flow of water 
will then be greatly increased. 

This conical pipe is termed an adjutage, and 
is of great importance in the case of jets of 
water. The flow of water over weirs or waste 
boards is only a particular case of the discharge 
by orifices in general, the orifice being at the 
upper part of the reservoir: this subject, there- 
fore, comes under notice in the first chapter. 


In the second chapter the water is supposed 
to have a variable head, which is the more 
common in practice. The velocity of the issuing 
fluid of course diminishes with the head of water. 
The same subjects are discussed as in the former 
chapter, but the varying height of the surface 
makes the formule more complicated, and 
demands the use of the differential calculus. 
We have some excellent practical applications 
of the several formule obtained in these two 
chapters, which will enable the engineer to use 
them, although he may not be acquainted with 
the higher mathematics. 

The third and last chapter is devoted to the 
flow of water through pipes, channels, and 
rivers; a subject as important to the architect 
as to the engineer, including as it does the 
theory of drainage. One of the laws of fluids 
passing through pipes being, that the resistance 
18 proportional to the surface exposed to the 
action of the fluid, it follows from geometry that 
the pipe must be circular, if we desire to convey 
the greatest possible uantity of fluid with a 
eo area of section: hence the usual circular 

gee ac is the most correct. 

t. Downing’s work will be a great boon to 
the hydraulic engineer, since ibe saldests are 
a simplified, and do not demand a lar, 

nowledge of mathematics in order to apply 


PMiscellanea. 


PRoPposED RAILWAY FROM BUNTINGFORD. —A 
meeting was held at the George Inn, Buntingford, on 
August Ist, to take into consideration the propriety 
of constructing a railway from Buntingford to Hert- 
ford or Ware. Mr. Abel Smith, M.P. for Hertford- 
shire, in the chair, The chairman explained the 
great advantage of such railway communication, and 
his desire to support such a scheme ; and having called 
upon the engineer, Mr. H. P. Stephenson, to state his 
views, it appeared that the line would be thirteen 
miles long, with favourable curves and gradients ; and 
that by closely following the valley of the Rib and 
the surface of the ground, and adopting timber struc- 
tures, a single line of railway might be constructed at 
a cost under 6,000/. per mile: it was proposed, how- 
ever, to take a capital of 100,0007. Resolutions were 
passed in favour of the proposed line, and a committee 
appointed to ascertain the views of the landed pro- 
prietors and others in the district, and to report to an 
adjourned meeting, on August 28th, how far it would 
be expedient to take steps for the formation of a com- 
pany to carry out such line of railway. 

ConcERTS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Some twelve or 
fifteen years since a regular series of threepenny con- 
certs for the people was established at Glasgow, and 
proved eminently successful, — thousands literally 
flocking to the great City-hall, which was usually 
crammed to the doors. In all probability these con- 
certs still continue, and at all events there are such in 
many other towns throughout the country; and why 
London should not have its well established and in 
every way profitable people’s concerts, not only in 
some one central district, but in many, we have long 
felt at a loss to conceive. It is with no ordinary 
satisfaction, therefore, we observe that a series of such 
concerts has been organized in the Philharmonic 
Hall, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-street, under the 
patronage of Viscount Raynham, Mr. H. Mayhew, 
Mr. Charles Mackay, and other gentlemen interested 
in the welfare of the working classes. The charges 
for admission are 2d. for the body of the hall, 4d. for 
the side galleries, 6d. for reserved seats, and 1s. for 
stalls. The concerts commence at eight o’clock. 
There is good instrumental as well as vocal music, 
and other entertainments are introduced. The series 
doubtless requires a little outlay at the commence- 
ment, and ought to be well supported by the higher 
classes who fill the stalls and reserved seats; but we 
have every confidence that once fairly set agoing and 
fully advertised, these concerts will shortly not only 
be highly successful, but yield such a profit as will 
enable the patrons and managers to establish other 
concerts in various districts of the metropolis. The 
influence of such amusements in withdrawing the 
working classes from the public-house and its con- 
certs is most desirable, and we doubt not will effect 
the object in view. 


SaLe or Mr. Mare’s Suir-BuiLDING EsTaBLisH- 
MENT.— The extensive ship-building establishment 
and ironworks of Mr. J. C. Mare (bankrupt), the 
well-known Government contractor of Westminster- 
bridge, &c. together with the fixed plant and ma- 
chinery, which occupy a site of upwards of 14 aeres 
at Blackwall, were submitted to public competition 
last week, by order of the assignees under the bank- 
ruptcy, and with the consent of the mortgagees. 
Many engineers, contractors, and others attended the 
sale. The auctioneer described the property as 
covering 14a. 2r. 30p. the principal portion of the 
buildings being freehold, and comprising foundries, 
smithies, engineers’ shops, &c. and fitted with five 
Nasmyth’s hammers, from 10 cwt. to 5 tons. The 
recent construction of the works had involved an 
outlay of nearly 250,000/. The biddings were kept 
up with spirit until they reached 55,0007. at which 
price the whole of this vast property was sold. 


Tue Art-Union at EpinsurcH. — In the last 
report of the Royal Association for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland, it is stated that the com- 
mittee have much pleasure in announcing that the 
annual funds are continuing steadily to increase. The 
amount of the subscriptions last year, which was 
larger than that of any previous year since 1847, has 
been exceeded this year by 655 guineas. The sum is 
4,938/7. From the late (being the 30th) Exhibition 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, and from the studios 
of five of its members and exhibitors, they have pur- 
chased thirty-seven works of art, at a cost of 1,855/. 
These included paintings by the following academi- 
cians and associates :—J. Noel Paton, Erskine Nicol, 
Edmund T. Crawford, James Eckford Lauder, Hora- 
tio Macculloch, Gourlay Steell, Arthur Perigal, John 
C. Brown, James Giles, James Drummond, John A. 
Houston, and R. T. Ross; and by the following ex- 
hibiting artists, whose works held a distinguished 
position in the Academy Exhibition : — Samuel 
Bough, Waller Paton, John C. Wintour, Thomas 
Clark, Alexander Fraser, J. Milne Donald, and 





them to practice. 





Leeps ScHoot oF Practricat Art.—A lecture 
was delivered in the Leeds School of Practical Art, 
last week, by Mr. John White, the newly-appointed 
master of the school, on the “ Importance of Art- 
Instruction.” There was a large audience. Mr. W.B. 
Denison, chairman of the committee, presided. After 
giving a sketch of the antiquity and early history of 
the fine arts, the lecturer to inquire into 
the reason why an art of so much importance and 
usefulness as picture-writing was not more generally 
studied and employed. The reason, he thought, was, 
because very few persons learnt any of the principles 
of the art—nothing, in fact, beyond mere copying. 
Drawing, however, should surely form a part of the 
education of every one. Reading was taught as a 
means of acquiring knowledge ; then writing as a 
means of retaining and extending that knowledge ; 
and drawing should be taught conjointly with the 
latter, and to the same intent. The difficulty of 
attainment was one alleged objection, but this was 
more imaginary than real; for with a proper know- 
ledge of the true principles, governed by well-directed 
study, skill in art was within the reach of every one 
who desired to possess it. 

SuFroik INsTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY.—The sum- 
mer meeting of this society was held on Thursday in 
last week, on which occasion the members and their 
friends made an excursion on the rivers Orwell and 
Stour, landing at various places to visit the objects of 
most interest on the banks. Mr. C. F. Gower, of 
Ipswich, acted as president for the day, in the absence 
of the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, the president of 
the Institute. The secretary read a paper on Freston 
Tower, before leaving the vessel, instead of on the 
spot. The party then landed at the Redgate Hard, 
and walked to the tower, noticing in their way the 
favourite village inn of the artist Gainsborough ; and 
from the tower, through a picturesque park, to Wool- 
verstone-hall and grounds. The company having re- 
embarked, sat down to a collation on deck, under an 
awning, and afterwards landed at Erwarton, where 
they were met by the Rev. C. Berners, the rector, 
and conducted by him over the church and through 
the rectory-grounds to the old hall. Some observa- 
tions on the three earliest monumental memorials in 
Erwarton Church, by Mr. Edw. Blore, architect, 
were read by the rector. The company then re- 
embarked, and returned to Bury. 


JoBsON’s CHAIR-MOULDING Macuine.— This 
machine for moulding railway chairs, which, by re- 
ducing their manufacture to a simple mechanical 
operation, independent of all handicraft, ensures 
accuracy and uniformity, seems to deserve attention. 
The process is simply the withdrawing by machinery 
of all the parts of the pattern abutting on the core, 
after which the pattern can be removed from the sand 
in - same way as in any ordinary piece of*uncored 
work. 

THE SaniTaRY CONDITION OF BERMONDSEY.— 
Dr. Challice, the officer of health appointed under 
the Local Management Act, has just issued his report 
to the Board of Works, showing the great improve- 
ments made in Bermondsey since the awful visitations 
of cholera in 1849 and 1853 in that district. He 
says that “‘the absence of any general sickness, and 
the diminution of deaths, are remarkable, which must 
chiefly be assigned to the improvement in the quality 
of the water, as now it is exercising a salutary 
influence upon the consumers, and is quite a contrast 
to the filthy and abominable fluid supplied until lately 
in this district, which aggravated to a great degree 
the ravages of cholera among us in 1849. Happily, 
as regards quality, the evil with us is past ; but com- 
plaints from numerous parts of the district reach me 
of seanty $8 

Gas.—It has been resolved to establish a company, 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, for the pur- 
chase of the Hertford Gas Works, the present pro- 
prietors having offered to dispose of the works to the 
inhabitants of the town. A committee has recom- 
mended that a company be formed, with a capital of 
13,0002. in 1,300 shares, of 10/7. each, only 8/. per 
share to be called up. It is estimated that the pro- 
fits will pay a dividend upon the paid-up capital of 
6/. per cent. per annum.——The Chipping Norton 
Gas Company have determined to remove the gas 
works from the present site, to one between the rail- 
way station and Mr. Bliss’s new mill. Additional 
shares of 10/7. each are to be issued, on which the 
lessee guarantees dividends of 5 per cent. for fourteen 
years. The works will be ed and built ia 
accordance with plans prepared by Mr. Hedley, of 
Banbury, civil engineer, and the.tender of Mr. A. 
Kimberley, of Banbury, has beem accepted. The 
new works are to be in operation by the lst of 
October next——The Independance Belge states 
that the omnibuses and diligences in the ee 
hood of Lyons have adopted the use of po gas, 
which is carried in a cylinder under the feet of the 
coachman, and communicates by means of a pipe 





Edward Hargitt. 


with a lamp inside the vehicle. 
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. Masters anp Opgratives.—A blue book, just 
issued, contains the report of the select eommittee 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing equitable tribunals for the amicable adjustment of 
differences between masters and workmen. A majority 
of the witnesses examined concur in expressing them- 
selves in favour of the establishment of boards of 
arbitration between masters and workmen, but they 
differ as to the constitution of the proposed boards, 
and still more as regards their jurisdiction. The 
existing law on the subject of arbitration (the Act of 
5th George IV. cap. 96) is examined, and found to be 
nearly inoperative, as hardly anybody resorts to it, 
and few are aware of its existence. To obviate objec- 
tions, it has been proposed to establish in the various 
manufacturing districts “Courts of Conciliation,” 
like the ‘‘ Conseils de Prud’hommes,” in France. The 
committee believe that the formation of such courts 
in the country, more especially in the large com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and mining districts, would 
be beneficial, and suggest the introduction of such a 
measure as an amendment in the present Arbitration 
Act, by enabling masters and operatives to choose 
referees from their own class or calling, equal in 
number, and presided over by a chairman unconnected 
with either party, to be elected by the referees. The 
committee think it would be impossible to give these 
or any other tribunals any power whatever of forcibly 
regulating the rate of wages. 

Tue Exvectric aND INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
just held, the balance-sheet, for the half-year ending 
June 30th, was produced, showing the revenue for 
that period to have been 78,5167. 1s. 8d. and the ex- 
penditure 53,6067. 10s. 2d. leaving a balance of 
24,9097. 7s. 6d. which permitted the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
consolidated stock of the company, and left 8,6777. 
0s. 7d. to be carried over to the next half-year’s 
account. It appeared from the engineer’s report, 


that during the half-year ending June 30th, the! port of four summonses taken out under the new 


telegraph had been extended over 76} miles of 


entirely new line, nearly all for railway purposes.| dangerous buildings, near the Duke of Cornwall 
The mileage of | public-house, St. Colomb-road, Westbourne-grove, 
the company was 5,303 miles, and of wire 28,352 Bayswater, for not having obeyed an order of Sir 


The length of wire was 459 miles. 
miles. Telegraphs had been constructed on the 


Perth and Dunkeld, the Nayland Extension (South | within seven days. 
Wales), the Alton and Ardwen branches (South | appear. 
Western), and Salisbury branch (Wilts and Somerset) | &c. that were in a dangerous state to be pulled down 
Railways. The only commercial work of any im-| within fourteen days. 
portance had been the laying down of a direct wire | pliance, they will be pulled down by the police sur- 
from London to Hull, vid Great Grimsby, including | veyor. 


a submarine cable two miles in length across the 
Humber. 


and the London office. 


on board at Lowestoft, and will in a few days be 


again submerged. The report and statement of ac- | amount for the like time in four years previous to 
counts were adopted, and a dividend at the rate of | this, has been 70,840 tons. 


Telegraphs are in the course of erection | of Messrs. Duncan, Ewing, and Co. states that, 
on the Forth and Clyde Railway, and Wilts and| “ since the lst of February, the supplies to this port 
Somerset branch. A communication is also being | of North American colonial wood, have been brought 
established between the East and West-India Docks | in eighty-one vessels, viz. seventeen from Quebec, 
Three of the Dutch sub-| forty-one from St. John, N.B. and twenty-three from 
marine cables have been repaired, and are now in use. | other ports, which have occupied a tonnage of 63,819 : 
The fourth has been picked up, and is being coiled} during same period last year there arrived 103 


Tue SwokE Act at Wanpswortu.—Mr. C. L. 
Francis, cement manufacturer at Nine Elms, was 
summoned before Mr. Ingham on 28th ult. at the 
instance of the superintendent of the V division of 
Police, under the Smoke Consuming Act. Mr. Bodkin 
appeared on behalf of the Crown, and stated that 
this was an information against the defendant for 
having eight»furnaces upon his premises without any 
appliances to consume the smoke. There were eleven 
furnaces altogether, and there were now only three 
remaining fitted up with smoke consuming apparatus. 
A professional gentleman, for the defendant, stated 
that they had tried every means, but all interfered 
with the manufacture, and: he contended that the Act 
was not intended to stop trade. The ovens for the 
baking of the cement had been in existence for fifty 
years, and there was no other house using ovens for 
the baking of that particular cement. They had ap- 
plied Mr. Gray’s patent, but it was found that it took 
off the heat from the cement, which became “ soaked” 
and useless. They then tried Mr. Larkins’s, next 
Messrs. Beaufoy’s, the distillers, and had then used 
Welsh coal,—in fact, they had tried every means they 
could, such as condensing the smoke, as at Messrs. 
Cubitt’s, &c. and had gone to a great expense, but 
they could not succeed in their trade if they had to 
consume the smoke. At Messrs. Cubitt’s they manu- 
factured plaster of Paris, but not the cement as manu- 
factured by the defendant. They had written to the 
Treasury, stating that they were willing to adopt 
any plan the Government might recommend. He 
thought that they were entitled to a dismissal of the 
summons, as they had applied the best practical 
means to consume the smoke within the meaning of 
the Act. Finally the summons was allowed to stand 
over for a month, for the purpose of instituting in- 
quiries as to whether there were any means that could 
be applied. . 

Dangerous BurLpines at BayswaTER.—Mr, C. 
Reeves, the metropolitan police surveyor, attended at 
Hammersmith Police Court a few days since, in sup- 


Building Act, against the owner or owners of four 


Richard Mayne, that they should be pulled down 
The owners of the houses did not 
The magistrate made an order for the walls, 


In the event of non-com- 


Tue Liverroot TimBeR TRADE.—The circular 


vessels, the tonnage being 74,863. The average 
From the North of 





6 per cent. per annum declared. 


Our fear, pretty loudly and not seldom expressed, that 
the Panopticon, in Leicester-square, would not long 
continue open under the scheme and management on 
which it set out, has unfortunately been but too soon 
justified. The premises, we observe, are now adver- 


| 


| 





joining dwelling-houses. 


hitherto been. For a theatre or opera-house it is 


considered to be well adapted, or at least easily con- day in last week the gable of a house in Leith Wynd 
vertible. It is to be hoped that a building on which ' suddenly fell in, exposing the interiors of the dwell- 
so much money has been expended will fall into good ing-houses contained in no less than six flats. No 
hands, ‘and be converted to some use for the public lives were lost, although every flat was crowded with 
sleeping apartments thus laid open in the middle of 


Smoke Nuisance ABaTemeNT (MeEtRoporis) , the night. 


advantage as well as that of its proprietors. 


Act, 1853, AMENDMENT.—By this Act, which re- 


ceived the Royal assent on the last day of the session, may recollect of our calling attention to a very pro- 
the exemption, in the Act 16 and 17 Victoria, of _mising application of common clay to the purification 
glassworks or potteryworks from its operation, is of gas at Wakefield. We have now the gratification 
repealed. All steam-vessels plying between London- of stating that our anticipations have been completely 
bridge and the Nore, and all public baths and wash- justified by the result of another year or two’s experi- 
houses in the metropolis, are also made liable to the ments, as well those of practical gas manufacturers as 
of scientific chemists, such as Professors Brande and 
New ConcrrcationaL Cuurcn, Isaineton.— Taylor, Dr. Letheby, and others. Gas at Wakefield 
On the 5th inst. the foundation-stone of a new con- was steadily raised in illuminative power and value 
gregational church was laid in the Offord-road, near the from 12} to 154 sperm candles by its use. At Hud- 
New Cattle-market, Islington, by Mr. Apsley Pellatt, | dersfield, where it has also been tried, it was found to 
M.P. for Southwark. Messrs. Lauder and Bedells remove (as at Wakefield) impurities which lime could 
are the architects, and Messrs. Dove, Brothers, the not touch, and especially ammonia, so as palpably to 
| increase the brilliancy of the gas. Dr. Letheby and 


operation of the Act 16 and 17 Victoria. 


builders. 





Europe thirty-seven vessels, 12,718 tons, wood laden, 
SALE OF THE PANOPTICON, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— j have arrived; whilst, for the like time last year, 
fifteen vessels, 4,216 tons arrived, the average of four 
years being 9,150 tons. The supplies of square 
timber from the North American colonies amount to 
about an average ; but of deals the quantity falls con- 
siderably short of an average.” The arrivals during 
tised for sale by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy, | the last month from the North of Europe sum up 
on the 25th instant, with plant, fixtures, and ad- ; three vessels from Danzic with timber, and one from 
A sum of no less than Sweden deal laden. The importation from the Baltic 
80,0007. has been expended upon it and its acces-| since the opening of the season gives an excess over 
sories, and it is conceived that the building might be | an average of years of 3,500 tons of shipping. The 
so altered as to provide a splendid concert-hall on a| circular states that “there has latterly been an im- 
level with the organ, as well as to enable the original proved feeling manifested in the market, both with 
design to be more effectually carried out than it has | regard to timber and deals.” 


Fatu oF A GABLE AT EpinBurGH.—On Thurs- 


PurRtFIcaTION OF Gas By CLAy.—Our readers 


a 


Professors Brande and Taylor, moreover, have 

that besides ammonia it separates certain “ sulphur 
compounds contained in gas which lime cannot en; 
separate ;” and Dr. Letheby expresses his belief that 
the very noxious bisulphuret of carbon is one of these 
compounds, Since these experiments have been 
made, a new sort of proof of the power of clay to 
abstract ammonia and other ingens from gas 
even already purified by lime, occurred in the 
vicinity of Wakefield, where the contaminated or im. 
pregnated clay appears to have been found to consti. 
tute a most potent manure, producing, for instance 
five crops of grass, in one season, so thick in the pile 
that it had scarcely room to grow; and in other 
instances, where it was used in a certain quantity for 
the purpose, utterly destroying all vegetation where 
so used, while producing luxuriant crops in the same 
field where used in small and properly proportioned 
quantity. Indeed, no one who ever smelt the strongly 
offensive clay of our streets when impregnated 
impurities from our “ purified” gas, can doubt the 
power of clay to withdraw such impurities from gas, 
or even its power asa manure. The clay in the Rey, 
Mr. Bowditch’s patented process, we may add, is used 
alternately with lime in gas purification. 

AsyLUM FoR FaTHERLESS CHILDREN. — The 
foundation stone of this building was laid on the 
5th, on a piece of land between the Croydon and 
Stoat’s-Nest Stations, on the London and Brighton 
Railway, by the Lord Mayor. It will have a frontage 
of 350 feet, and a depth of 200 fect. It will be 
Italian in style, constructed of freestone, with dress- 
ings of Devonshire marble. Mr. Moffatt is the archi- 
tect, and the contract has been taken by Mr. Pollard, 
builder, at 18,0007. The arrangements for the 
ceremony were not very satisfactory. 

Lonpon THOROUGHFARES.—On reading a late 
number of your publication, I see that you have been 
meditating, not among the tombs, but where they 
used to be. Now, sir, permit me to tell you what we 
want in that locality, and I hope you will give us 
your assistance, and that is, a new street from the 
Eastern Counties Station to Victoria-street, if not 
along to New Oxford-street. However, I should be 
glad to see it from the station to Aldersgate-street for 
the present : it would open up that awful nest of filth 
in Redcross-street, Whitecross-street, and Golden-lane. 
I would bring it straight through Castle-street, past 
the end of the new buildings about to be erected in 
the City-road, the end of which buildings might have 
a good front towards the new street. ‘Then I would 
advise that all the houses in the new street should be 
for the working classes, with three and four rooms on 
each floor, like those in Glasgow (not great red and 
black buildings like a workhouse, but every house to 
have a shop with complete little houses on each floor) : 
they would pay well, and be very comfortable for the 
tenants. I believe if the parish would take this scheme 
up, with the sanction of the Board of Works, it would 
be the greatest blessing possible for that neighbour- 
hood, besides adding very much property to the parish. 
If you will look at it, you will see there is nothing 
stands in the way but a few grave-stones at the back 
of the Artillery-house ; and as they are removing out 
of one yard, I suppose there would not be much diffi- 
culty about the other. But, independent of that, we 
want a street from the City-road to thestation. Itis 
the greatest difficulty to get to it now—only through 
narrow crooked lanes, so that two cabs can scarcely 
pass; and I have often wondered that the railway com- 
pany never made a move in that direction, it is so 
much wanted, and would do so much good. I hope: 
you will look on this scheme with your wonted favour 
on behalf of the working man.—J. WALKER. 








_ [ADVERTISEMENT.] 
MESSRS. CLARK anp CO. 

15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
GENTLEMEN,—After eight years’ trial of your 
Patent Revolving Shutters, erected here, I can safely 
pronounce them most effectual in their action, and 
they have given me the utmost satisfaction, 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, truly, 
Gro. Downe. 
155, Leadenhall-street, August 7th, 1856. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“T.C. ©.” (under our amount).—" H. P, 8."—“T. and T.”— 
* J. 8.” (we were unable to fix a time on the days named).—" 8. P. 
X."—" W. D.” (not received in time),—" H.¢.”—" J. @. 5."—" Buté. 
Joint ” (measure superficial area and allow one-seventh for waste). 
—”X. Y. Z.” (we avoid giving opinions on special cases. Mastic 
being an oil cement it is of course the work = 
which it is put should be perfectly dry).—* R. R”—“ B. H.’— 
“5, R.”—** Constant Reader."—" A Sub."—" G. G, A.”—"J. G. i. 
(we shall be to seé them).—* T. McA.” 

perro eae are forced to‘decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. E 
NOTICE. — All communications ane 
ments should be addressed to the ‘ Publisher,” and no 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 








addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
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